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AND THE 

MORAVIAN MISSION AT FRIEDENSHUETTEN. 

BY REV. W. C. EEICHKL. 

That stretch of lowland or bottom which skirts the left bank of 
the Susquehanna below the mouth of the Wyalusing. creek, in 
Bradfoi'd County, covering an area of perhaps three square miles, 
is a point of interest to the student of Colonial history, second to 
none on the North Branch of the great river of Pennsylvania, ex- 
cepting Wyoming Valley, — the SJcehaindowa of the Iroquois, and 
the M'ohwauwaumi of the Delawares. It is one of those coves of 
fertile alluvium, which at regular intervals indent the shores of 
the Susquehanna, as it pursues its winding course through breaks 
in the Appalachian chain of mountains and highlands that crosses 
the State from North-east to South-west, — a condition of things 
which well illustrates an anomaly of unfrequent occurrence in 
physical geography, — that of a river of the first magnitude with 
no valley proper of its own. 

The design of this paper is to furnish the reader in as satisfactory 
a manner as is compatible with its proposed limits, what history 
lias handed down concerning this secluded valley,- — which is in- 
vested for the Moravian with a special interest — it having been 
the seat of Moravian Gospel -labor for seven years, in the interval 
between 1765 and 1772, — and only recently the scene of an extra- 
ordinary gathering and unusual solemnities, commemorative of the 
effort made by the Moravian Church, one hundred years since, to 
ameliorate the condition of one portion of the aborigines of this 
country. 

It is inferable from the observation made by the speaker of the 
council of the Cayugas, when in June of 1765 messengers from 
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Wyalusing appeared before that body at Cayuga, in order to advise 
the Cayugas (who claimed jurisdiction over the Susquehanna coun- 
try as far down as Wyoming), of a settlement having been made 
by the Moravian Indians at Wyalusing, — that this now peaceful 
valley had been in prehistoric times the scene of many bloody 
encounters ; for, observed the chieftain, " It is not meet that my 
Brethren plant at Wyalusing, for it is soil that is stained with 
blood." As it lay on the war-path taken by the Five-Nation 
Indians on their marauds southward into the country of the Ca- 
tawbas and Cherokees, and as furthermore, through it passed a 
highway of Indian ti'avel, it is probable that the desirableness of 
the locality and the fertility of its lowlands arrested the attention 
of the roving aborigines, and that at an early day it was selected 
as the seat of successive plantations and villages. One of these, 
and the first of which there is notice in historical records, was, 
prior to 1759 (perhaps already in 1752), the residence of a clan of 
Minsis. In July of the first mentioned year, their chief Papoon- 
hank (whose name is written variously Papoonhoal, Wampoonham, 
Papoonhang and Papoonham), while visiting acquaintances in the 
settlement of Moravian Indians at Nain,* near Bethlehem, was 
deeply impressed by the preaching of the Gospel. Returning to 
his people (with whom he stood in high repute as a teacher of 
morality, he having, as he tells us, been brought to reflect upon 
the evils and punishment of sin, by the death of a beloved parent 
who had fallen a victim to the passion for strong drink), he ac- 
quainted them with what he had heard, and thus prepared the 
minds of some of his adherents for the reception of Christianity. 
In May of 1760, Christian Frederic Postf of Bethlehem, when on 

* After the flight of the Christian Indians from East Gnadenhiitten on the Le- 
high, in Carbon County, in the night of the surprise at the Mahoning, 24th of 
November, 1755, provision was made for their subsistence at Bethlehem. In the 
autumn of 1757, however, they were settled on a tract of land at a point about two 
miles North-west from Bethlehem, now in Hanover township. The village built 
here was called Nain. This was their asylum until in the first year of the con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, in October of 1763, when the Colonial Government was in- 
duced to remove them to the capital of the Province, for safe keeping at a time in 
which the popular mind was exasperated indiscriminately at all who belonged to 
the race that was visiting the frontier settlements with the horrors of a savage 
warfare. 

t Christian Frederic Post, the most adventurous of Moravian missionaries em> 
ployed among the North American Indians, was born at Conitz, Polish Prussia 
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his way to a grand council of the Western Indians about to be 
held in the Allegheny country, with words of greeting and assu- 
rances of friendship from Governor Hamilton, spent a night at 
Papoonhank's village, called by him Machhachloosing, a name sub- 
sequently variously written Miohalloasen, Munmuchlooscon, Moek- 
ocklookinff, Quihaloosing, or Wighalooscon, and by the Moravian 
missionaries during the time of the mission^ Machwihilusing,M'chwi- 
lusing and Wialv^ing* In a relation of what transpired between 
him and the inhabitants of the place, Post states that "the Indian 
town here is newly laid out, and dwelt in by a company of Minsis, 
a religious sort of people in their way, gathered together about 
eight years ago by Papoonhang, their leader and teacher." John 
Hays,t who accompanied Post on this hazardous embassy, adds in 

in 1710. He immigrated to this country in June, 1742. Between 1743 and 1749 
lie was a missionary to the Moravian Indians in New York and Connecticut. He 
first married Rachel, a Wampanoag, and after her death, Agnes, a Delaware. 
Having become a widower a second time, he in 1751 i-elurned to Europe. Hence he 
sailed for Labrador in 1752, engaging in an unsuccessful attempt to bring the 
Gospel to the Esquimaux. Having returned to Bethlehem in 1754, he was sent 
to Wyoming, where he preached to the Indians until in November of 1755. lu 
the summer of 1758 Post undertook an embassy in behalf of Government to the 
Delawares arid Shawane.se of the Ohio country, which resulted in the evacuation of 
Fort Du Quesne by the French, and the restoration of peace. In September of 
1761 he engaged in an independent mission to the Indians of that distant region, 
and built him a hut on [the Tuscarawas, near Bolivar, in Stark County, Ohio. 
John Ileckewelder joined him in the spring of 1762. But the Pontiac war drove 
the missionaries back to the settlements, and the project was abandoned. Im- 
pelled by his ruling passion, Post now sought a new field of activity in the southern 
part of the Continent, and in January of 1764 sailed from Charleston, via Jamaica, 
for the Mosquito Coast. Here he preached to tlie natives for upwards of two 
years. He visited Bethlehem in July of 1767, returned to Mosquito, and was in 
Bethlehem, for the last time, in 1784. At this date he was residing with his third 
wife, who was an Episcopalian, in Germantown. Here he deceased April 29th, 
1785. On the 5th of May his remains were interred in the Lower Graveyard of 
that place, Bev. William White, of Christ Church, conducting the funeral service. 
A marble slab, bearing an appropriate obituary record, was placed, some thirty 
years ago, upon the veteran missionary's grave. 

* Heckewelder, in hi.( " Delaware Names of Kivers and Localities in Pennsyl- 
vania," regards the word Wyalusing a corruption oi M'hwikilusing, signifying "the 
place of the hoary veteran." Mi-hi-lu-sis signifies in Unami Delaware, an old 
man; and ing or ink is the usual local suffix of that dialect. 

t Hays was from Allen town.ship. His family, with other Ulster-Scots, had 
settled on the Catasauqua and the Monocaey, within the limits of what is now 
East Allen township, as early as 1737, and were the first whites to take up lands 
within the Forks of the Delaware. 
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his report of the journey, that the village lay on the east side of 
the Susquehanna on a stretch of fertile lowland, and consisted of 
twenty well-built Indian houses. Here Post, at the request of the 
Minsi chief, preached to the villagers, selecting as the subject of his 
address, the angelic appearance and announcement on record in 
Luke 2: verses 8 to 11. This was on the 20th of May, 1760, 
and should be remembered as the day on which the words of the 
Gospel of peace were for the first time proclaimed by a servant of 
Jesus Christ, in the secluded vale of Wyalusing on the waters of 
the Upper Susquehanna. The event, also, proved to be a link in 
a chain of important consequences. Papoonhank from that time 
expressed a wish that he and his people be further instructed by 
the Moravians in the purpose of God respecting man's release from 
the bondage of sin, and his happiness in the world to come. Hence 
it came to pass that David Zeisberger, with Anthony, a Delaware 
convert from Tunkhannock, in the capacity of interpreter, was sent 
from Bethlehem in the early summer of 1763, to preach at Wya- 
lusing, and that on the 26th of June, Papoonhank was admitted 
into the Church of Christ by the ordinance of baptism, on which 
occasion he received the name of John. Hereafter he was known 
as John Papoonhank, or Minsi John. 

A few days prior to this occurrence, John Woolman, an evan- 
gelist of the Society of Friends, in the course of a visitation to the 
Indians residing on the Lehigh and the Susquehanna, had so- 
iourned at Wyalusing, speaking to its benighted inmates of the 
Light that shineth into darkness, and of the Truth that sets men 
free from the thraldom of sin. Woolnian's Journal* contains the 
following reference to the Minsi town : " It stands on the bank of 
the Susquehanna, consists I believe of about forty houses, mostly 
compact together, some about thirty feet long and eighteen feet 
wide, some more and some less. They are built mostly of split 
plank, one end being set into the ground, and the other pinned to 
a plate on which rafters are laid, and then covered with bark." 

The connection with the Moravians into which the Minsis of 
Wyalusing had been brought by the labors of Zeisberger and the- 
baptism of their chieftain became closer, when in December of 1763, 

* The Journal of John Woolman, with an introduction by John G. Whittier 
Boston, 1871. 
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John Papoonhank ■with twenty-one of his adherents repaired to 
Bethlehem, desirous of sharing the protection which Government 
was in that perilous time extending to such of the Indians as ap- 
proved themselves loyal to the English interests. Hence he fol- 
lowed the Moravian Indians to Philadelphia, and cheerfully shared 
with them the privations incident to confinement in soldiers' bar- 
racks. Seventeen months passed amid much suffering and death, 
before the cloud that darkened the noon-day of the Mission began 
to break, and peace again dawned. Yet it proved a peace that 
wrought a sad change for the unfortunate converts. The policy 
pursued by the Colonial Government in this critical period of its 
history, urged the immediate removal of all Indians indiscrimi- 
nately beyond the limits of lands held by the white man by right 
of purchase. It was in vain that the released prisoners (for pris • 
oners they had virtually been), plead for a return to their peaceful 
settlement near Bethlehem. So they became a homeless people 
first, and next and ever afterwards a people of wanderers, moving 
to and fro and westward, as if nowhere there was rest for the soles 
of their ^weary feet. John Papoonhank relieved them from the 
embarrassing situation in which they stood at the dawn of peace, 
oflfering to intercede in their behalf personally with the Six 
Nations, for permission to plant at his old home on the flats of 
Wyalusing. His negotiations proving successful, they set out from 
Bethlehem (eighty adults and upwards of ninety children), on the 
3d of April, 1765, for the Susquehanna country under conduct of 
their beloved teachers, John Jacob Schmick and David Zeisberger. 
After a tedious journey of five weeks duration through an unbroken 
wilderness, in which interval two of their number passed into the 
eternal woi'ld, viz.: Magdalene, an adult woman, at Wechquetanh 
(in Chestnut Hill township, Monroe County, — the seat of a Mora- 
vian Mission, between April of 1760 and October of 1763), and 
Anthony, a boy, at Tunkhannock, — they arrived at their destina- 
tion. This exodus marks an epoch in the history of the Moravian 
Mission among the North American Indians. It had now passed 
the meridian of its glory. 

Eeferring the reader to the historian Loskiel, for a faithful 
account of the mission at Wyalusing, in the interval between May 
9, 1765, and June 11, 1772, especially for a delineation of its 
character as an evangelizing agency, and as a means of dissemina- 
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ting a knowledge of Christ beyond its own restricted limits ; also 
for an exposition of the nature of the work which the missionaries 
wrought, and for an account of their trials, their privations, their 
hopes and fears, their sorrows and joys, — we purpose to confine 
ourselves to a narrative of matters touching the mission of less 
moment, it is true, yet of much interest to the lover of particular 
history. The diaries, conducted by the missionaries and forwarded 
by them in place of occasional reports, to the Missioia Board at 
Bethlehem, enable us to present the following facts and incidents 
that occurred at Wyalusing, during its occupancy by the Moravians. 
From regard for the sufferings they had experienced and the losses 
they had sustained during the wars of 1755 and 1763, and in con- 
sideration of their loyalty. Government assented to furnish the 
Moravian Indians supplies of flour until after the corn-harvest. 
The Society of Friends in Philadelphia, it must not be foi'gotten, 
was largely instrumental in securing, and also augmented this 
benefaction. The flour was purchased from the Ulster Scot farmers 
in the Craig settlement (Allen township), stored with them, and at 
stated times conveyed by the Indians on pack-horses to Lecha- 
waohneck* (Pittston, at the mouth of the Lackawanna), and thence 
in canoes to Wyalusing. This, in addition to the yield of the 
summer hunt (at best an indifferent one) enabled them to subsist, 
even if precariously, during the first half year spent at their new 
homes. The seed-corn, planted on the 26th of May for the harvest 
of 1765, was procured at Zeningef and Anohochquage.X Four 
cows were purchased at the Craig settlement late in May. On the 

* Written Lechauwah-hanneck by Ileckewelder, and, according to him, signify. 
ing the forks of a stream. See Heckewelder's " Delaware Names of Bivers and 
Localities in Pennsylvania." Written Lawahannock on Beading Howell's map of 
Pennsylvania (1792), and now Laekawanna. The Lackawanna comes down from 
the North-east, and empties into the Susquehanna at Pittston. 

f Zeninge, now Chenango. Written Otsiningo on " Guy Johnson's Map of the 
Country of the Six Nations (1771)." Originally a Cayuga town on the Che- 
nango, a tributary of the Susquehanna, in Broome County, N. Y. 

X Anohoehquage (now Oquago) — written Onoghguagy on Johnson's map just 
cited — was situated near the North-east angle of the Great Bend of the Susque- 
hanna, on the site of Windsor, 14 miles east from Binghampton in Broome 
County, N. Y. This Indian town was visited by Eev. Gideon Hawley, an evan. 
gelist among the Indians, in 1753. For a narrative of his journey the reader is 
referred to Vol. Ill of O'Callighan's Documentary History of New York. 
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26th of October the corn M'as fully harvested, and a goodly store 
laid up for winter use. 

On the 4th of June the Indians began to erect dwellings, and 
by the end of the month had completed thirty-four; thirty of 
which were bark-covered huts, and four log cabins. Divine 
worship was held under the heavens until the 30th of June, on 
which day the congregation met in a cabin that had been donated to 
the missionary for his ministration. A more commodious meeting- 
house, however, was erected at the close of the summer hunt, early 
in the month of September, and dedicated to the worship of God 
on the 15th day of the month. About the same time a substantial 
winter dwelling was built of unhewn logs for the missionary, hard 
by the meeting-house. Its dimensions were fifteen feet square, and 
it was furnished with both cellar and attic. He occupied it on the 
first day of November. 

The site of the first town built by the Moravian Indians at 
Wyalusing, is difficult to determine satisfactorily. 

From the statistics appended to David Zeisberger's diary of the 
mission for the year 1765, we learn that the Lord's Supper was 
administered for the first time on Saturday, the 27th of July, to 
thirteen members of the Church, and thrice subsequently to the 
end of the year. The supplies for the first Lovefeast partaken at 
"Wyalusing (24th of September) were forwarded by the single sisters 
of the congregation at Bethlehem. Three adults and two infants 
were incorporated with the Church by baptism. There was one 
death and two interments. Eve, an adult, who died on the 23 of 
May, was buried on the 25th of the month, " on a spot in the low- 
land, which had been selected for a burial-ground." Here also 
the remains of Peter, a lad who had died while with his father on 
the hunt at Wyoming, were interred on the 29th of August. 

The mission on the 31st of December of the above-mentioned 
year, was constituted as follows, and comprised sixteen Brethren and 
seventeen Sisters, all communicant membei's ; fifteen male and six 
female adults, all baptized ; thirteen male and twenty-four female 
adults, not baptized ; sixteen boys and youth, and seven girls, all 
baptized; and twenty boys and youth, and fourteen girls and 
maidens not baptized ; making a total of one hundred and forty- 
six souls. 

On the 6th of May, 1766, the adults of the settlement were con- 
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yoked to a council, at ■which it was resolved to select a more desi- 
rable locality for a town. Such a one, offering great conveniences 
for wood and water, was found at the upper end of the flat, but 
because of its remoteness from the farm-land, it was rejected, and 
choice instead made of a site hard by the first one occupied. On 
the 12th of May this plot was surveyed and laid ofP to a town,, 
with a regular succession of streets and alleys, and on the 26th of 
June, a beginning was made with removing the huts and cabins 
(thirty-five in number), from below upon it. Hither also the 
meeting-house was transferred. It was set up in the centre of the 
plot; and near it, close to an excellent spring, a dwelling was 
erected for the missionaries, which was occupied on the 30th of 
August. This was built of logs, with a wing attached, and roofed 
with split plank. In January of 1767 a more commodious meet- 
ing-house was substituted for the one that had hitherto been used. 
It was constructed of squared timber, was thirty-two by twenty- 
feet in dimensions, — covered with a shingle roof in February of" 
1768, — in July of that year improved by the insertion of sash and 
lights into the four windows (the handiwork of the missionary 
Schmick); and on the 19th of September of that year surmounted 
by a belfry, in which was hung the bell that hencetorth rung out on 
Lord's Day and holy day over the meadows and corn-lands of the 
sequestered valley. This was the bell which, on the 11th of June, 
1772, was taken down and hung in Timothy's canoe that headed the 
squadron, and was tolled by him, until the voyageurs en route for the 
Allegheny country, had rounded the point down the river which 
shut out from their view for ever the " Huts of Peace." In Sep- 
tember of 1768, the chapel was adorned with two paintings in oil,, 
representing respectively the Nativity and Christ's Agony in the- 
Garden. Their contemplation, we read in the Diary of the Mission, 
moved many a savage sojourner at Wyalusing, to ask in amaze- 
ment who it was who thus humbled himself and then suffered for 
the children of men. 

The name of Friedenshutten (Huts of Peace) was given to this- 
second Moravian town on the flats of Wyalusing, in accordance 
with an act of a Provincial Synod in session at Bethlehem, in June 
of 1766. In 1767 eleven new dwellings* were built on the plot. 
On the 31st of December, 1768, the town consisted of twenty-six 
log cabins, and ten bark-covered huts ; and at the same date in 
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1769, of twenty-seven bg cabins and seventeen huts. A school- 
house was erected early in 1771; and when the settlement was 
finally abandoned in June of 1772, there were fifty-two dwellings 
(thirty-nine log cabins and thirteen huts) deserted. For years 
they stood, silent tokens to passers-by, whether trader or roving 
Indian, of the former presence of a civilized people in the wilder- 
ness; and the school-house and the church in their midst, proved 
that the dwellers here had served God and had loved the ordi- 
nances of His house. 

There is conclusive evidence, that tiie town of Friedenshiitten 
just described, stood on the stretch of lowland included in the 
farms of Judge Levi P. Stalford, and Mr. Benjamin Brown, of 
Wyalusing. The cellar-walls of the mission house, traces of fire- 
places and blackened hearth-stones — and the well (which was 
under water in the great freshet of the 25th and 26tb of May, 
1771, when the inhabtauts paddled their canoes through the streets 
of the town) are spoken of or remembered by old settlers as having 
been observed as late as thirty years since, along this reach or table 
of the flat. 

The subsequent fate of this deserted village is not precisely 
known. The houses and improvements were entrusted by John 
Ettwein, who led one division of the Indians to the West, for safe 
keeping, to Job Chillaway, a Delaware of Wyalusing, and a friend 
of the Moravian Brethren. But troublous times succeeded the 
exodus, and we learn from Col. Hubley's and Thomas Grant's 
journals of Sullivan's expedition into the country of the Six Na- 
tions, that in August of 1779, when a division of his army encamped 
at Wyalusing, there "was not the appearance of a house to be seen, 
the old Moravian town having been destroyed partly by the sav- 
ages, and partly by the whites, in the present war." Hubley fur- 
thermore states that the plantation here was formerly called the 
"Old Man's Farm," a name which would appear to corroborate 
Heckewelder's interpretation of Wyalusing. 

A pitch-pine in the hedge that forms the dividing line. between 
the lands of Mr. Wm. Brown and Mr. G. W. Lung, marks the 
only ridge or knoll on the lowland near tlie site of old Friedens- 
hiitten. This was the elevation selected as a burial place for the 
Mission; and here between May of 1765, and May of 1772, there 
were laid into their graves unto the resurrection from the dead, the 
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mortal remains of forty-one Indians, viz., six male and six female 
adults, three youths, one maiden, twelve boys and thirteen girls. 
Two of these deceased in 1705, four in 1766, four in 1767, nina in 
1768, eight in 1769, seven in 1770, and seven in 1771. The 
ground was laid out after the manner of Moravian graveyards, with 
distinct plots for the burial of the dead of different age and sex, 
and was surrounded by a rail and post fence in the spring of 1768. 
Like these hallowed repositories elsewhere, it was carefully kept 
free from briars and weeds, and each sleeper's resting-place marked 
by a plain slab of stone. Fragments of these slabs ai"e occasionally 
still found in plowing on the flat. It was on this knoll, that "very 
early in the morning" of the 19th of April, 1767, " as it began to 
dawn," the congregation of Christian Indians met with their mis- 
sionary and his wife for the first time at Friedenshutten, to join in 
the prayers of the service appointed by the Moravian Church to be 
read on the great festival of Easter, and in part near the abodes of 
the dead who had died in the Lord. 

Here it may be well, in the next place, to acquaint the reader 
with the services of God's house, that were held at the mission on 
the Lord's day and also on days kept festively by the Moravian 
Church. It was natural that their spiritual teachers should have 
sought to educate the Indians to the observance of the latter also, 
as well as to tliat of other means of grace, which they themselves 
had been taught to recognize. The great festivals of the Christian 
Church, Easter, Pentecost, Christmas and Epiphany, were always 
celebrated after the Moravian custom. In the services of the 
Easter week, the acts of the days of the Son of Man wei-e commu. 
nicated to the congregation from a Harmony of the Gospels, pre- 
pared in Delaware, by the missionary John Adam Grube for the 
use of the mission at ^Vechquetanl^;. The vigils of Christmas Eve 
of 1768, were markedly festive. The chapel was illuminated, the 
picture of the Nativity was surrounded with ligiits, and the chil- 
dren, (there were fifty of them present) for the first time furnished 
with burning tapers, as they joined in chorus to sing the German 
hymn beginning with the lines, " Gelobet seyst Du Jesus Christ, 
Dasz Du 3£ann geioorden bist." The apartment was crowded, and 
the area without the meeting house was filled with Indians from 
Sheshequin, Tunkhannock and Wyoming, a throng of savage forms 
decked out in all the trappings of barbaric finery, and mute with 
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wonderment at what they saw and heard within. The following 
is the record of 7th September, 1767, the anniversary of the festi- 
val kept by the married members of the congregation : "The bell 
rang for rising at day-break. At 7 o'clock A. M. there was a 
general service, and at 10 o'clock a special service for our married 
members, in the course of which I discoufsed on the text of 
Scripture appointed for the day's consideration, applying it to the 
requirements of my audience in their station in life. At noon the 
heads of families with their children dined in the chapel ; and at 3 
o'clock P. M. the customary lovefcast was served. The Lord's 
Supper was administered at dusk, and the solemnities of the day 
closed with a congregational meeting." Expositions of Scripture, 
homilies, and sermons were always interpreted from the mission- 
ary's lips. Anthony, a Delaware, who was mentioned above, was 
interpreter at the mission. In his absence during Zeisberger's 
sojourn at Wyalusing, portions of Scripture were read from 
Grube's Harmony, and the sermons varied by the singing of Ger- 
man hymns. Schmick usually preached in Mohican, with which 
language he was conversant. The sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
was celebrated ordinarily every month. During the continuance 
of the mission ninety-four adults and forty-five infants were ad- 
mitted into church fellowship by the rite of baptism, and seven 
couples were united in Avedlock. On the 31st Dec. 1770, there 
were attached to the mission forty-seven communicant members, 
one candidate for admission to the Lord's Supper, seventy-nine 
baptized adults and children, and forty-five children not baptized, 
numbering together one hundred and seventy-two souls. At the 
time of the exodus in June of 1772, the number had increased to one 
hundred and ninety-four ; one hundred and forty of whom were 
conducted by the missionary Eoth, and fifty-four by Rev. John 
Ettwein, of Bethlehem, (the former by way of the Susquehanna, 
the latter by the direct overland route) to the mouth of Muncy 
creek, in Lycoming County, and thence westward through a 
wilderness to the Big Beaver, to ,a point in the Southern part of 
Lawrence County. 

The following missionaries labored in the Gospel at Wyalusing, 
during its occupation by the Moravian Indians, viz : David Zeis- 
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bergcr,* (9th May, 1765, to 14th Sept., 1766;) John Jacob 
Schmick,t and Johanna, his wife; (7th July 1766 to 7th May 
1772;) John Roth,J assistant to Zeisberger, (between 25th Aug. 
1765 and 25th June 1766;) and John George Jungaiann|| and 
Margaret his wife, in conjunction Avith Schmick, (in the interval 
between 10th June 1769 and 28th August 1770.) 

*, "The Life and Times of David Zeisberger," the Western Pioneer and Apostle 
of the Indians by Edmund de Schweinitz. 1870. 

f John Jacob Schmick was born at Koenigsberg in Prussia, 9th Oct. 1713, and 
was liberally educated for the Church. While in charge of a Lutheran congrega- 
tion in Livonia, he became acquainted with the Moravian Brethren, with whom 
he united in 1748. He arrived at Bethlehem in Sept. of 1751, was set apart for 
the service of the Indian Mission, turned his attention to the study of the Mohican, 
in which he became a proficient, labored in the Gospel among the Indians at 
Bethlehem and Nain after the dispersion in the night of 24th Nov. 1755, followed 
them into exile to Philadelphia, and on their release led them to Wyalusing. It 
can justly be said that Schmick was the missionary of Friedenshiitten. He de- 
ceased at Litiz, Lancaster County, Pa., 23d Jan. 1778, in the 64th year of his age. 
There are portraits of himself and his wife in the rooms of the Moravian Histori- 
cal Society, at Nazareth, Pa. 

J John Koth was born in Brandenburg, 3d Feb. 1726, of Catholic parents, "and 
was brought up a locksmith. In 1748 he united with the Moravians, and emi- 
grated to America, arriving at Bethlehem in June of 1756. He deceased at York, 
Pa., 22d July, 1791. 

Between 4th Feb. 1769 and 5th May 1772, John Eoth and his wife Mary, 
labored in the Gospel among the Indians residing at Schechschiqiianink (Sheshe- 
quin) i. e., being interpreted " the place of a sieve or rattle," the stretch of lowland 
on the right bank of the Susquehanna, about 24 miles north from Wyalusing. 
One Achcohund, a Delaware, was the chief of the Indian village at Schechschi- 
quanink. Other Indians of note in Provincial History, who resided here at this 
time, were Captain Doughty, Jo Peepe, John Martin, and Isaac Still, who in May 
of 1769 took possession of a 200 acre tract of land on the flats, donated him by the 
Proprietary Government for services rendered during tlie Indian wars in the 
capacity of runner and interpreter. Jungmann and his wife resided a few months 
at Schechschiquanink. The Friedenshiitten mission received accessions from this 
Indian town, and seventeen of its inhabitants accompanied the Moravian Indians 
to the West in June of 1772. 

II John G. Jungmann, was born 19th April 17i0, in the Palatinate. He immi- 
grated to America with his parents in 1741, and settled in Oley, Berks County. 
Here he became acquainted with the Brethren, united with them, and removed to 
Bethlehem in 1744. In 1745 he married Margaret, relict of Gottlob Buttner, late 
missionary at Shekomeko, N. Y., and entered upon a long and varied career in 
the service of his adopted church, principally however among the Indians. He 
deceased at Bethlehem, 17th July, 1808, in the 89th year of his age. By trade, 
Jungmann was a cooper and miller. His wife has the reputation cf having been a 
proficient in both Delaware and Mohican Indian. 
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While the Moravian missionaries at Wyalusing, as well as else- 
where, labored to impress the heathen with the love of God in 
Christ, to turn them to Him for the remission of sin, and for 
freedom from its bondage — and to have them attain to holiness of 
walk and conversation; — they prudently perhaps refrained from 
any effort to wean them from deeply-rooted prejudices and usages, 
as long as these were not sinful, or totally inconsistent with a 
Christian profession. Violent measures were never employed by 
them for the attainment of ends. They relied upon the power of 
the Gospel for the tcansformation of an uncivilized into a civilized 
race ; and not, as is thought by some, upon the humanizing in- 
fluences of civilization for the conversion of sinners from the ways 
of unrighteousness. Knowing this, we will not be surprised to 
learn, that while the Indians at Friedenshutten were Christians, — 
they continued to be Indians, following the pursuits and retaining 
many of the manners and customs in which their fathers 
before them had engaged, or which they had observed. Accord- 
ingly we find these Christian Indians hunters in preference to 
tillers of the soil, and their women hewers of wood and laborers in 
the field. We glean the following particulars resjjecting these 
matters, and others concerning the occupations the Christian 
Indians followed for a livelihood, from the Diary of the mission. 

The women planted, hoed and harvested Indian corn, beans and 
pumpkins. In addition to the planting-land on the farm proper 
(Judge Stalford's land), we are told that fertile patches of bottom 
on the Wyalusing Creek, on an island of sixty acres above the 
mouth of the creek and on Sugar Run were annually put to corn. 
There was an acre cultivated in common for a special purpose, to fur- 
nish supplies for lovefeast, at which corn bread was distributed. The 
women also cut and carried, or hauled on hand-sleds the winter 
supply of fire-wood for the town; accompanied their husbands on 
the chase, halting at designated points, which constituted bases of 
sujjplies ; or else, whenever required, repaired through woods and 
over mountains, despite the inclemency of the season, to the distant 
hunting-lodges, in which the venison or bears-meat, taken in the 
winter hunt, had been cached for future use. We meet them in 
early March in sugar-camps on the Wyalusing Creek, the Tusca- 
rora (Laceyville) and Sugar Run ; in tjpe summer and autumn, 
gathering flag and rush {typha latifolia and scirpus pungens) for 
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mats, most frequently at WenscJiigochpiecheii,* (tliree days journey 
from Wyalusing) ; huckleberries at Tenkhanneckf (Tunkhannock); 
wild hemp [apocynum eannabinum) for the manufacture of carry- 
ing-bands and reticules, at Lechawachneok ; cranberries in the 
swamp across the Susquehanna (Wilmot township,) and ginseng,. 
[aralia quinquefolia,) and wild potatoes (ipomcea pandurata) in the 
rich bottoms, or on the dry banks of the neighborhood. The 
women also brought down in canoes the hay that was annually cut 
in the natural meadows at Meschaschgunk (Fairbanks), seven 
miles up the river, there being an insufficiency of grass at Wyalu- 
sing for both pasture for the cattle, and for a winter supply of hay. 
From all this it appears conclusively that the Indian women of 
Friedenshiitten remained in the undisturbed enjoyment of Indian 
women's rights ! Meanwhile the men asserted theirs, following 
the chase, both the winter and the summer hunt each in its season, 
and varying the intervals with trapping beaver and wolves, and 
taking shad with the "bush-net." Two thousand of this palatable 
fish were taken on the 18th of May, 1768. Wolves were plentiful 
and a pest to the settlement — a pack of them having one night, in 
ihe course of their depredations, killed thirty swine and a number 
of calves. The summer-hunt fell in the months of June and July, 
and was followed in the immediate neighborhood of Wyalusing. 
The winter hunt opened after corn harvest, in early November, and 
closed in the middle of January. This was unquestionably the 
most important event in the round of occupations which circum- 
scribed the Indian's life. As its pursuit necessarily led the 
hunters to a distance from home, and for a succession of weeks, it 
caused the missionary much anxiety, and we read that never did a 
company of Christian Indians set out on the winter hunt but what 
its members were reminded by him of the temptations to which 
they would be exposed when associating with their heathen kins- 
men or acquaintances in the woods — admonished to abide by their 
profession, and commended in prayer to the Lord's keeping. • The 
hunting grounds visited* by the converts of Friedenshiitten when on 
the winter hunt included Wyoming Valley, the valley of the West 

* Written Wyngeepichon in Provincial records of 1756, and located 20 miles 
above Tioga. 

t Written by Heckewelder.yTani-Aanne, and signifying according to him, ihe 
small stream. Corrupted into Tunkhannock. 
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Branch as far as the Great Island (Lock Haven), the Juniata 
country, the Great Pine Swamp, the valley of the Pocopoco, and 
the brush prairies of Lehigh and Moore townships in Northampton. 
They never hunted northward from Wyalusing. In fact the 
Indians residing in that direction, at SchecJischiquanink, Tioga,* 
Wiechpaekakj'f S}iamunk,X Zeninge, Tsclu)chnot,% HaMobanh,\\ 
Owege,^ and even those from the seats proper of the Six Nations, 
passed annually through Friedenshiitten souiJiward, on the winter 
hunt. In reviewing the occurrences of a past year at its close, 
the missionary of Friedenshiitten never failed when reminding his 
hearers of the bounty of the Heavenly Father, to allude to their 
success in both the summer and the winter hunt. 

The Moravian store at the Rose Tavern** was the market fre- 
quented by the Indian men and women of Friedenshiitten for the 
sale of peltry, deer skins, horns, and tallow, — of mats, brooms, and 
baskets, — and at tlie same time the point at which the bounty set 
on wolf scalps was paid them. There is extant a day-book, kept 
at the Rose Store, in the interval between the 8th of February, 
1769 and March of 1772, written in the hand of Wm. Edmonds,tt 

* Now Tioga Point. 

t Wiechpaekak, the seat of a Caynga cliief, was probably in Tioga County, N. Y. 

X Shamunk (now Chemung) was an Indian town on the Chemung in Chemung 
County, N. Y. According to Heckewelder the word is compounded from 
Wschumnw, a horn, and the local suffix nk, and signifies where there is a horn, i. e- 
the place of a horn. 

J Now Choconul, the name of tributaries of the North Brand), in Susquehanna 
County, Penna., and in Broome Co., N. Y. 

11 HaUobank or Whallobank, was a Cayuga fore-po.st not far from Owege, probably 
in Tioga Comnty, N. Y. 

If Now Owego, a Cayuga town on the Owego Creek, in Tioga County, N. Y. 

** The Kose Tavern was built by the Moravians in 1752 on the Northern line of 
the Nazareth tract of 5,000 acres (now Upper Nazareth Township), purchased of 
Whitefield in 1741. This house of entertainment, to which there is frequent allu- 
sion in Colonial History, stood as late as 1858. A few rods south of i(, on the 
'high road to the Minisinks, the site of the Hose Store, built about 1762, is pointed 
out. It was destroyed by fire toward the close of the last century. Both sites are 
on the farm of Mrs. Louisa Reiidieiiuer, in Bushkill township, eleven miles 
North East from Bethlehem. 

tt William Edmonds, leatlier-dresser, who bartered with the Indians of Wyalu- 
sing at the Rose Store immigrated from England in 1736. In 1749 he became a 
resident of Bethlehem. He was twice a member of the Provincial Assembly for 
Northampton, having been elected into that body the f5r.st time in October of 1755, 
and again in October of 1770. Mr. Edmonds was a warm advocate of the cause 
2 
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storekeeper, which among other accounts fcontains those of the 
following Indians from Wyalusing and adjacents, to wit: John 
Papoonhank, Sam Evans, (a half-brother of Teedyuscung, King 
of the Eastern Delawares in the war of 1755,) Black "Wampum, 
James Loquis, Ahendock, "the Indian with one eye," Nanticoke 
Sam,* Weschachelawal, "a short young fellow from Shamunk" 
William Seth, "a Jersey Indian that had lost his fingers," John 
Montour, of Owege, Conoy Sam,t Job Chillaway, Billy Chillaway 
his brother, Balzar Patterson, " who lives with Billy Chillaway," 
Abigail, Isaac Stille's wife, Capt. Doughty of Shechsehiquanink, 
John Hillman's wife, a Jersey Indian, and Jemmy of Welawamink. 
Not a few of these accounts are closed by Profit and Loss, while 
the improvidence of the Indian character stands on record in the 
credits asked on no other security than a promise to pay at some 
future time from the yield of the next winter-hunt. 

The route ordinarily taken by the Indians when setting out for 
the Rose, or for Bethlehem, led by water as far as Leohawachneck, 
thence overland across the Broad Mountain, and thence through 
the Wind Gap of the Kittatinny Hills into the trans-montane 
settlements. By this way, too, the missionaries and their visitors 
passed to and fro, for there was constant intercourse between 
Fried enshiitten and the seat of the mother-church. 

John Heckewelder visited Friedenshiitten and SchecJischiquanink, 
on special business five times in the interval between May of 1765 
and September of 1771. Otherwise he was not connected with the 
mission. Gottlob Senseman, missionary, halted here in October 

of American Independence, and one of the leading patfiots in Northampton 
county. He deceased at Nazareth, 15th of September, 1786, in the 79tli year of his 
age. Seven of his great grandsons entered the service of the United States in the 
War of the Rebellion. 

* When Nanticoke Sam [who figures repeatedly in Provincial History,] in 
February of 1766 asked permission to plant at Friedenshiitten, it was refused 
him, in consideration of a revolting practise of his tribe, that of disinterring the 
remains of its members, wherever deceased, and after cleansing the bones from 
their flesh, of transporting the former for burial to one of their national cemeteries. 
At Towandemung (Towanda) signifying " where there is burying," was a Nanticoke 
cemetery, — that is a repository of skeletons. 

■}■ Conoy Sam, also a personage in Provincial History, from the Conoy town, 
on the site of Bainbridge, Lancaster Co., was baptized by Sclimick, on the 19th of 
August, and named Augustus. He had been an inmate of the Barracks at Phila- 
delphia simultaneously with the Moravian Indians. 
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of 1766, en route with David Zeisberger to Onondaga ; again in 
May of 1768, and subsequently, a third time. On the 1st of May 
of the last mentioned year E.ev. John Ettwein, arrived and spent 
a week at Friedenshiitten, and also visited Schechshiqiianink. 
A memorable occason in its annals, was the reception of the 
Brethren Christian Gregor, and John Loretz, members of the 
Unity's Elders' Conference at Herrnhut, Saxony, (then on a visi- 
tation to the Moravian Church in the Provinces,) accompanied by 
Nathaniel Seidel,* a Bishop frem Bethlehem. This was in May 
of 1770. During their sojourn (May 11th to May 21) they not 
only took part in the ministrations of the house of God, but also 
called upon the convert families for the purpose of religious con- 
versation. The festival of Pentecost, which fell in the interval, 
was solemnized by the celebration of the Lord's Supper. In the 
evening of Whit Sunday the rite of baptism was administered to 
four catechumens ; to Welochalend, of SchechschiquaninJc, (who was 
named Anton,) by Seidel, to an adult son of Rebecca, by Gregor, 
(he received the name of Jacob ;) to Kabaash, by Loretz, and to 
William's wife, by Schmick,^these two being named respectively, 
Timothy and Martha. On the 23d of May, 1770, Rev. John 
Ettweinf arrived, to superintend preparations for the approaching 
departure of the Indians to the then far West. 

It may here be asked, how was the work of the Gospel or the 

* Nathaniel Seidel, fromLauban, Saxony, came to Bethlehem in June of 1742, 
and labored in various capacities in the service of the Moravian Church in North 
America, also visiting its Missions in the West Indies and Guiana. He was or- 
dained a Bishop in 1758. At the time of his decease 17th of May, 1782, at Beth- 
lehem he was the proprietor in trust — of one part of the Church's estates or landed . 
property in this country. 

t John Ettwein was born 29th of June 1721 in Freudenstadt, Wirtemberg. He 
united with the Moravians in 1740, and came to Bethlehem in April of 1754. 
Here he was set apart for service in the schools of his adopted Church, when in 
1758 a new field of labor was assigned him at the Brethren's settlements in 
Western North Carolina (Forsyth and adjacent counties). During his residence 
in Wachovia, he itinerated among the spiritually destitute Germans of South 
Carolina (1762) and visited the Salzburgers and Swiss of Ebenezer (in Georgia) 
in 1765. The following year he was recalled to Bethlehem. This place was the 
scene of his greatest activity, as here under God he led the Moravian Church in 
safety through the stormy times of the Revolution. He was ordained a Bishop in 
1784. In 1789 he sailed for Europe, and attended a General Synod convened at 
Herrnhut. John Ettwein was one of the remarkable men of the Brethren's 
Church in North America. He deceased at Bethlehem, 2nd of January, 1802. 
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mission at Wyalusing sustained ; in other words, on what did the 
men and women who preached and taught Christ in this wilder- 
ness, depend for a supply of their daily necessities? In part, and 
largely too, upon the labor of their own hands ; in part upon the 
free-will offerings of their people, and in part upon assistance from 
Bethlehem. The Indians, in this respect, did what their precari- 
ous mode of life permitted them to do, for we find them sharing 
their venison and fish with the missionary's family, contributing 
from their stores of deer's tallow for the candles required in the 
chapel, maple sugar fof lovefeasts , and making up a purse after 
a profitable sale of skins at the Rose in order to enable them to 
improve and repair their meeting-house. In this way, we learn, 
it was furnished with glazed windows, and its store-room with a 
supply of cups for use at lovefeasts. Meanwhile the missionary 
worked at haying, in the corn and in the buckwheat field, and 
together with his wife cultivated a garden, on whose yield of pota- 
toes and vegetables their comfortable subsistence largely depended. 
Yet his life was one of constant self-denial, demanding the exercise 
of strict frugality and provident forethought. He never suffered 
want. 

The following are miscellaneous items of more or less interest, 
extracted from the Diary of the mission, as literally as could well 
be done. They may aid the reader, perhaps, in filling out the 
picture of Friedenshiitten, with the outlines of which it was the 
object of this paper to furnish him : 

"Jidy 14, 1765. — I gathered bark for covering my hut. (Zeisberger.) Intelli- 
gence reached us to-day of the death of Minsi Jachkapoos, who had led the sur- 
prise at the Mahoning. He recently died of the small-pox at Sir William 
Johnson's." 

" Jvly 21. — The entire nation of the Tutetars, (but a handful of people) passed 
en route for Shamokin, to hunt." 

" Sept. 30. — This evening a wolf was killed in the town." 
"Jah'y 2, 1766. — The hunters brought in ten deer." 

" Jan'y 18. — The young men several days absent on a bear-hunt, returned on 
the 17th, with seven. The meat was apportioned among the heads of families." 

" Jan'y 30. — The reception and entertainment of visiting Indians were entrusted 
to special persons, appointed in Council." 

"May 16. — Muschkoos, a notorious Nanticoke powwow, who stands charged 
with having been privy to the death of several Indians of his tribe, and who is in 
bad repute even at Zeninge, left to-day to our relief. He passed the winter here." 
" Sept. 11. — Several companies set out on a hunt ; one bound for the neighbor- 
hood of Christian's Spring.* My wife called on Magdalene, for religious conver- 
sation." (Schmick.) 

* Christian's Spring was a Moravian settlement, commenced on the Nazareth 
tract, about nine miles N. N.E. from Bethlehem in 1749. It was named for 
Christian Eenatus, a son of Count Zinzendorf. 
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" Sept. 23. — Esther, with other sisters, went to gather ginseng." 

"November 4. — Cornelius trapped two wolves near town, two of a pack that had 
been tearing calves. He secured the culprits by an ingenious piece of strategy, 
having suspended one of their slain victims from a tree, and immediately under 
the lure placed two loaded rifles, with muzzles directed toward the only point of 
approach, in attempting to pass which, a rope, nicely adjusted so as to control the 
triggers, would inevitably be disturbed, and discharge the pieces." 

" November 14. — Lieberkiihn's Harmony of the Gospels, which is to be done 
into Mohican, came to hand." (Schmick.) 

" Dec. 7. — Called upon Tamar, Job Chillaway's mother-in-law, who is upwards 
of seventy years of age." 

"Dec. 9. — The collection of texts of Scripture, designed for daily use in 1767, 
came to hand from Bethlehem." 

"Jan'y 7, 1767. (Epiphany.) The rite of baptism was administered to a 
daughter of Job Chillaway, and she was named Augustina." 

"Jan'y 18. — Tamar departed this life." 

"Jan'y 15.^Billy Chillaway, Job's brother who resides at Zeninge, made appli- 
cation to become an inhabitant of the town." 

" March 16. — John Papoonhank and Joachim set out for Menaehningh* down the 
river to visit their hunting lodge and bring home a load of skins and venison." 

"March 24. — Jo.seph returned from the beaver-hunt with five beavers." 

" April 2. — A string of wampum was sent by the Indians of Tioga for corn. It 
was accepted at a valuation of two bu.shels." 

" April 27. — One of old Nutimaes'-f sons came from the Great Island to purchase 
corn." 

"April 30. — I sowed seeds in my garden." 

" May 14. — Nathaniel, who had the small-pox, was conveyed across the river 
and lodged in one of the huts on that side." 

" May 15. — Margaret, his wife, and a boy, both manifesting symptoms of the 
small-pox were sent to hospital." 

" May 22. — Finished setting fence. Within the past three weeks, the Brethren 
have set one mile of fence on the plantation by the river's side, and along the 
town." 

" May 25. — Nathaniel departed this life." 

"May 28.— Took'500 shad. 

"June 9. — The women planted two acres of corn." 

" June 13. — A buck that had swam the river crossed the plantation and entered 
the town. On discovering it, the boys (the men were all absent) raised a hue 
and cry which bewildered the frightened animal so that in an attempt to leap 
over a high stump, it hung itself as it were, — one of its legs being entangled in its 
antlers. In this helpless condition, the boys dispatched it." 

" June 29. — We were necessitated this season to plant much of the corn-land a 
second time, there being a plague of worms and grasshoppers; and to day we 
finished hoeing. 

" August 29. — Cornelius, on his return from hunting, brought us some of the 
water of the mineral-spring, distant upwards of ten miles." (Query the Sulphur 
spring on Wyalusing creek in Rush township, Susquehanna County ?) 

" Oct. 9, 1767. — I was awakened on this my fifty-fourth birth-day, by the voices 
of the Indians who joined in the songs of our Zion to wish me God's blessing." 

" Oct. 22. — Job Chillaway's house was blocked up." 

" Oct. 23. — It was brought under roof." 

" Oct. 31. — The women harvested potatoes and piirapkins." 

"Dec. 1768.— Tbe texts of Scripture for 1768 came tc hand." 

* Perhaps Monockonock Island below Pittston. 

t Nulimaes, which being interpreted is, " a spearer of fish, " was a noted chief of 
the Fork Indians, or dwellers within the Forks of the Delaware and a signer of 
the release to the Proprietaries of the tract of land whose boundaries were fully 
defined by the historic walk, made in September of 1737. 
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In this year there fell an interesting movement in the history of 
Indian nations, which is noticed quite in detail in the Diary of 
Friedenshiitten, It was the migration northward of the remnant 
of two once powerful tribes, of the last of the Tuscaroras from 
North Carolina, and the last of the Nanticokes from the Eastern 
shore of Maryland. The Tuscaroras, at the time of early white 
settlement in North Carolina, had their seats on the upper waters 
of the Neuse and Tar Rivers, and in 1708 still numbered twelve- 
hundred fighting men. A collision with the whites at a subse- 
quent period, however, proved so disastrous to this people of 
warriors, as to induce them to sue for admission into the Iroquois 
confederacy. The alliance was formally concluded in 1727 
although the main body of the Tuscaroras had migrated north- 
wards as early as 1712. It was by this accession, that the Five 
Nation Indians became the Six Nations. On the 25th of March 
1767, two Tuscaroras, avant-couriers of the main body, and mes- 
sengers from its chief, arrived at Wyalusing stating that they had 
left their comrades, seventy and upwards, including men, women 
and children at Shamohin (Sunbury,) and that they were come to 
collect corn and to request its transportation to that point without 
delay. One of the two set out for the Six Nation country on the 
third day, his errand being to ask permission of the Cayugas for 
his people to settle and plant at LeohawachnecJc, a piece of un- 
pleasant intelligence to the missionaries, who knew the Tuscaroras 
to be an indolent race, totally averse ^o the reception of Christi- 
anity, and likely to prove indifferent neighbors. On the 4th of 
May a second express arrived from Shamohin bringing word that 
the Tuscaroras had broken camp, and were moving up the river. 
Measures were at once taken with a view to their accomodation 
and entertainment, and bark-huts were constructed and contribu- 
tions in corn solicited. These preparations were but partially 
conpleted, when on the 6th twenty of the strangers arrived and a 
few days later upwards of forty, who during their sojourn on a 
creek, 14 miles by water below Friedenshiitten (to the present day 
called Tuscarora Greek) had with admirable effrontery made a 
requisition incorn on the Mission, and then demanded its gratuitous 
transportation to their place of encampment. Most of these half 
famished southerners set out for Zeninge, their destination, before the 
close of the week • a few, however, remained at Wyalusing through 
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the ensuing winter. This migration numbered seventy-five souls. 
A colony comprising twenty families had halted at the mission in 
November of 1767 on their way northward. 

The Nanticokes, which being interpreted signifies "tide water 
people," when first known to the whites, had their seats on .the 
Eastern shore of Maryland. In August of 1748, almost the en- 
tire nation abandoned its ancestral homes, moved northward fol- 
lowing the course of the Susquehanna, and planted in part below 
and at Wyoming, in part above Wyalusing, principally at 
Shamunk and Zeninge. On the 8th of September 1767, two of 
their people came up to the Mission from Menachningk where, 
they reported, fifty-five of their nation en route from Maryland 
were encamped. They begged for corn and requested the loan of 
canoes, in which to bring up their aged and infirm, emphasising 
as it were this two-fold request by a belt. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember the emigrants arrived at Friedenshiitten. Here they were 
entertained at the public expense, an ox having been butchered 
for the occasion, which with corn-bread was served to the hungry 
strangers, as they sat in a circle on the outskirts of the town. 
They set out for Zeninge, next day. 

The Diary for 1768 contains the following items : 

" Jan. 4. — The Brethren contributed skins for the purchase of nails, glass, and 
for tin-cups for use at lovefeasts." 

"Jan. 23. — They split shingles on the other side of the Susquehanna." 

"Feb. 1. — They brought home two thousand." 

" Feb. 22. — Jim Davis of Scheclischi<juanink made application for stated preach- 
ing of the Gospel. I promised hioi to send David Zeisberger to the town on his 
return from Bethlehem." 

" April 23 — The Susquehanna rose, and inundated the plantation. No one 
remembers having seen the river as high." 

"April 24. — Tom King, an Oneida chief, Attaktdlakulla. alias Little Carpenter, 
a Cherokee, his wife and three children, eight Mohawks, and three Catawbas, 
furnished with passes by Sir William Johnson, arrived from Skechschiqvanink, en 
route for the South, to report the ratification of a peace between the Six Nation 
Indians and the Cherokees. Observing that none of onr Indians were painted, 
they washed their faces and arms before attending evening service." 

" June 25. — The captain of Shamunk, the new town above Tioga, came to pur- 
chase com." 

" Jul)/ 17. — Our Mohican Brethren met in Council to frame a reply in response 
to the call they had received from Sir Wm. Johnsom, in April last, inviting them 
to remove to Zeninge, so as to come within his jurisdiction. They expressed 
themselves unwilling to abandon Wyalusing." 

" Aiigtist 22. — Council set a bounty of two quarts of corn for every inhabitant 
on a wolf-scalp, payable to the fortunate hunter." 

"Sep. 13. — Set watches and kept fires burning through the night, to guard 
against the depredations of wolves." 

"Sep. 14. — Unroofed the church, in order to build it higher bv two rows of 
logs." 

" Oct. 25. — My wife and myself harvested potatoes." 
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"Nov. 17.^^1 set up a stove, the tiles for which had been burned in the sunt 
mer," 

" Nov. 21. — Excessively cold weather, and deep snow." 

" March 20, 1769. — Twenty Nanticokes arrived from Zeninge. They report a 
scarcity of food, almost a famine, up the river, and bring the blankets and strouds 
which were apportioned among them at the late treaty, to barter away for corn." 

"April 25. — An Indian came up the river from Quelutamen, stating that he had 
learned from a Jersey Indian, that six others who had passed the winter at 
Wechquekmk were en route for the upper Susquehanna, it being the policy of Gov- 
ernment to remove all Indians from the settlements." 

Jidi 16. — Twenty families from Shamunk, came to procure corn." 

"July 20. — Forty Indians from different points, all half-famished came for 
corn." 

" July 23. — Ten Cayugas came on the same errand. There is scarcity with us 
also, and the Indians eat but one meal daily." 

" August 1. — Benjamin, out on the hunt, the other day, was bitten by a copper- 
snake. As he lay rolling on the ground in the agony of pain, he was almost 
precipitated into the creek' while unconscious, and only next morning recovered 
so as to be able to answer the signal guns fired in our anxiety for his prolonged 
absence." 

" October 23. — We cautioned the Indians not to hunt at Wyoming, as intelli- 
gence reached us of a collision there between the New England settlers and the 
Pennsylvanians." 

"Jan'y 16, 1770. — The Brethren felled trees and' hewed logs for the proposed 
school-house. A few set out for the Rose. The weather is intensely cold." 

"March 26. — Bro. Jungmann was busy boiling maple-molasses." 

" May 16.— Took 1200 shad." 

" June 6. — Planted corn for the second time, the worms having destroyed the 
first planting entirely." 

"June 16. — There arrived two Mowhaks, sent by the Six Nations with a 
message and a belt to the New Englanders at Wyoming, to the effect that if they, 
the New Englanders, delayed evacuating the valley, they would come down and 
take them by the hair of their heads and shake them. Col. Croghan and Dr. 
Forbes breakfasted with us. Both attended service, and expressed themselves 
much gratified with the appearance of things at the Mission. The Doctor in- 
formed me, that he had only recently come from Europe, and that in the course 
of his travels in North Carolina he had visited Bethabara. Before leaving for 
Wyoming whence he journeys to Pittsburg, he sketched the Mission." 

" July 4. — Bro, Jungmann made hay on the Wyalusing Creek. A company of 
Indians went up to Meshchaschgunk, for the same purpose." 

" Aug. 20. — Some of the Brethren cut oats " 

" Oct. 10. — B'our Brethren set out for Bethlehem with several head of cattle to 
sell." 

" Oct. 12. — My wife and myself bound buckwheat." 

"Nov. 11. — The hunters brought in three deer and three bears." 

" Dee. 20. — The School closed for the term. The scholars have been punctual 
in their attendance, and have made commendable progress. Some write on 
slates ; — the younger ones on wooden tablets." 

'• April 27, 1771. — Daily we have a plentiful supply of wild pigeons, that are 
taken at the roost in the Swamp." 

" May 6 — Mark, John Martin, Elias and Balzar Patterson, set out for Christian's 
Spring with four horses for the Brethren Seidel, Gregor and Loretz." 

''May 11. — John Papoonhank, Augustus, Daniel and Saul went down the 
river with two canoes as far as Lechawachneck, tlience to bring up our expected 
visitors." 

"May 24, 25 and 26. — Constant rain. these days and a rise in the river. On 
the 26th the farm was entirely under water, — by noon it reached our house, and 
one-half of the garden and the well were inundated. We took to our canoes. The 
fences along the river, and up at the creek where some of the Brethren plant, were 
clean swept away, and a number of swine were drowned. The oldest residents 
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state that witliin twenty years there has not been such a flood. The water began 
to fall in the evening of the 26tli." 

" May 29. — We learned that the inhabitants of SehecUschiciyMnink, had been 
necessiated to take to their canoes, and encamp on the hill-side." 

1772. " Feb. 4.— A fall of snow three feet deep." 

"March, 5. — The snow unusually deep for the season." 

" March 10. — The Brethren began constructing canoes, in view of their impend- 
ing departure for the West." 

" March 21. — All busily engaged in the sugar-camps." 

"May 5. — I and my wife, took leave of the Indians, as we propose setting ont 
for Bethlehem to-day." (Schraick.) 

" May 16.— Took 700 shad." 

" May 23. — Bro. Ettwcin .arrived from Bethlehem." 

" Jwna 5. — The gift of $100 from benevolent friends in Philadelphia, which 
Bro. Ettwein had brought was to-day divided among our Indians. There was 
a love-feast served and at dusk Bro. Ettwein .administered the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. 

"June 10. — Arrangements for to-morrow's exodus were completed. The divi- 
sion which purposes going by water, was further divided into live sections each 
in charge of a captain. Bro. Koth and his wife will be of this company. Thirty 
canoes are ready for the voyage. The division which is to move overland to 
Muncy Creek, under conduct of Bro. Ettwein, was further divided into two sec* 
tions, one to lead the march with the horses, and the other to follow with the 
horned cattle. It was finally resolved that at sundown of each day, all the mem- 
bers of the different sections belonging to one division, should os-semble in camp, 
for divine worship. 

For tlie gratification of any readers of thi.s paper, that may be 
interested in local particular.s, it is proposed to here state in detail 
the movements of white men through Wyalusing and in the 
vicinity, as far as they have been recorded by the faithful annalist. 
He does not advert to white men residing in the valley, during 
the occupation of Friedensliutten by the Indians. There is how- 
ever mention made of a white man (he is called an Irishman) re- 
siding in ScJiecJischiqimnink, in the record of 5th December 1768, 
and again in that of 2nd Feb. 1769. He assisted Jim and Sam 
Davis in conveying the missionary Roth's effects to that town, 
when the latter was settled there in the aforesaid month and year. 
Another Irishman of Scheoluiohiquanink, is referred to in the record 
of 20th of Dec. 1770, on which day three Indians passed through 
Friedenshiitten in pursuit of him, he being charged with the theft 
of a rifle, and it having been ascertained that he had gone to 
Tenklw/miech. It was in an Irish family at SeJiedisohiquanink also 
that the measles appeared in the spring of 1772, unfortunately for 
the Indians at the mission, as the contagion spread and some were 
infected about the time of its abandonment, their illness on the 
journey subsequently causing much inconvenience and tedious 
delays. Pa.ssing over the occasional vi-sits of. Indian traders at 
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Wyalusing, (as those of Mr. Anderson,* who stopped annually 
once or twice between May of 1765 and June of 1769 and those of 
Capt. Ogden and brother,t of Wyoming, whose trading-house and 
dwelling were sacked and then burned by the New England men 
in April of 1770,) and only alluding to an ineffectual attempt 
made by traders from Paxton (the country about Harris' Ferry, 
now Harrisburg) to establish a market for rum at Wyalusing, in 
May of 1768, — we will call the attention of the reader to the fol- 
lowing surface-indications of a movement of whites from above, 
into the " land abounding in the sugar-tree," at the time when the 
contest for the possession of its jewel, Wyoming Valley, between 
two rival claimants had actually begun. 

It is true these facts are meager ; yet they may perliaps prove 
serviceable to the student of local history in illustrating some ob- 
scure point in his reading. Not to detract from their historical 
character and value they are therefore presented in the words of 
the Mission, and in the order of time. 

" Nov. 3, 1765. — John Jennings, J of Northampton County, arrived in company 
of Mr. Anderson." 

"Feb. 3, 17GC. — Three whites from Shamunk came to hiiy corn, and proposed a 
shooting-match to the Indians, a proposition that was however rejected." 

"July ]1. — Divine worship was attended by several whites (English) from 
Johnsons's settlement (Fcrt Johnson on the Mohawk.") 

" Jul;/ 2, 1707. — A white man, Haekett by name, from Anohochqimge stopped on 
liis way to the Juniata country. 

"Nov. 9, 1708. — Capt. Ogden called on his return from the treaty, to liis home 
in Wyoming. 

"May 10, 1709. — Mr. Anderson brought two surveyors with him from Wyoming, 
to survey lands at iJeschaschgunk, at Taioandenmng, ('J^owanda) and above Sclicuh- 
schlquanink, — purporting on their return to survey at Tuscarora. 

"May 25. — A white fomily from Scoharie in two batteau.x: put to shore in dis- 
tress, having lost their most valualjle eflects by a batteau's upsetting when yet on 
tlie lake. They had buried a chikl of three years on the journey. Wyoming is 
their destination, and the father intends to erect a shop, and do Ijlacksmithing." 

"June 10. — Mr. Anderson and Mr. Cliarles Stewai-t, deputy Surveyor, with 
three assistants arrived, and much to our astonishment, for the purpose of survey- 
ing Wyalusing for one Mr. Wni. Smith, of Lancaster County. They desisted, 
however, on hearing from the Indians the assurance given them by the Governor 
in Marcli last, that Wyalusing would at ail hazards be reserved for tlieir u.se." 

"June 12. — A white man with wife and six children, on their way to settle at 
Wyoming, spent a few hours here." 



* Probably John Anderson who, we are told by Ileckewelder (see his History 
of Indian Nations p. 234) was called the honest Quaker trader by the Indians. 

f Capt. Amos Ogden. Nathan, his brother, was shot by Lazarus Stewart in the 
Fort at Wyoming, in January of 1771. 

X Soon after this date appointed Slieriff of Northampton County. He was a 
son of Solomon Jennings, one of the three wallcers, wlio resided one mile west 
from the site of Bethlehem, as early as 1737. 
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"May 1, 1770.— A white m.in wJioJiad beeri'lield prisoner by the New England 
men at Wyoming upwards of three weeks, was brought by Job Chillaway. From 
him we lieard of the calamity whicli had befallen Capt. Ogden and his brother." 

" May 23. — ^Three white families from Scoharie, who jiropose settling at Tenk- 
hanneck, landed from their batteaiix this morning." 

" Sept. 8. — The Knglish clergyman' residing at Anohochqmu/c with his inter- 
preter, a loclcsmith by trade, called on his way to Wyoming an<l the settlements, 
and spent a day with us. His name is Moscll."* 

" Oct. 1. — lie returned and stated that he had been at Bethlehem." 

"Feb. 2, 1771. — The two white men from Teukhanneck, who have been several 
days past cutting wood and splitting rails for the Indians to earn some corn for 
their famishing families, returned home." 

"Jan'y 3, 1772. — This evening there arrived two New Englanders from above, 
and also John Kncster and William Thom from Gnadcnhiitten.f The former 
came to sell goods to the Indians." 

" May 22. — Throe white men from Wyoming are about, buying up horses and 
cattle, paying the Indians for them in lead coin. 'We despatched a runner to 
Schec.hschiqwmink with words of caution." 

It has been stated that tlic Moravian lodians settled at Wyalu- 
sing with the consent of tlio Six Nations, who were the acknowl- 
edged propvietoi's of the soil. But in November of 1708, at the 
Treaty of Fort Stan\vix, the latter sold to the agents of the Penns 
all the land in Pennsylvania not heretofore purchased, within the 
following limits, to Avit: "beginning at a point in the genei'al 
boinidary-line at a place on the east side of the east Branch of 
Susquehanna called Ov:cge, thence down said East Brancli on the 
east side thereof to the mouth of a creek called by the Indians 
Owandae (Towanda,) and across the river and up the said creek 
on the south side thereof, and along the range of hills called Bur- 
nett's Hills on the north side of them, to the head of a creek 
which runs into the Avest branch of tlie Susquehanna, which creek 
is called by the Indians Tiadayhton (determined at the treaty of 
1784 to designate Pine Creek) down said Creek to the West 
Branch of the Susquelianna, thence up the several courses of said 
West Branch on the south side thereof," westward &c., to the 
place of beginning. It was this sale, which, by inviting white 
settlement to the North Branch above Wyalusing also, induced 
the Moravians to remove their mission from a region of country 
wliich was furthermore, (since 1754) debatable ground, and for 

* Perhaps Eev. Eiohard Mosel}', a missionary at this time in the employ of 
the " Society for the propagation of the Gospel, at Litchfield, Ct," 

t Immediately after the Revolution, the Moravians re-settled their long de- 
serted lands on the Mahoning, in Carbon County, organized a church, the mem- 
bers of which were principally of English extraction, and called the place by the 
old name of Gnadenhiitten. 
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whose possession the rival claimants were about engaging in deadly 
contest. 

On receiving intelligence of what had transpired at the Treaty 
of Fort Stanwix, the Moravian Indians and their guardians in 
their behalf applied to tlie Governor, requesting him to cause a 
survey of their cultivated lands (including John Papoonhank's 
original plantation, a tract of 300 acres at Meschaschgunk (Fair- 
banks), and a second tract of 100 acres of woodland lying opposite 
Friedenshiitten on the right bank of the river,) to be made on 
warrant in their name, and a reservation assured them of two 
tracts (about 400 acres in the whole) situate six miles below 
Friedenshiitten. By such a course tliey sought to secure a partial 
return at least for the improvements they had made, in the event of 
an exodus. John Penn in his reply (dated 21st of June 1769) to 
their memorial seeks to set their minds at rest, by reminding them 
of a former promise, in which he had told them that he had given 
orders to the surveyors not to survey at Wyalusing, nor within 
five miles of Friedenshiitten. " One thing," he proceeds, " I want 
to tell you, that I expect you will not give encouragement to the 
New England people, who have taken possession of the Proprie- 
taries' land at Waiawamioh (Wyoming.") This they promised 
they would refrain from doing. But meanwhile Job Chillaway, a 
Delaware, who had done the Government service in the capacity 
of a runner during the late Indian wars, applied to Penn for the 
survey of the choice of Wyalusing on warrant to himself. The 
date of this application is Nov. 26th, 1768. This proved a new 
source of uneasiness to the Moravian Indians, although Chillaway 
stated that he had taken the stej) in order to secure them in their 
possessions. Nor was their concern at tliis development relieved 
on turning to government for an explanation — in the course of 
which they on their part, stated tliat "they had never desired 
Chillaway to take up any land for them, that he had no valid 
claims to the place, and that his proccdui-e was to the prejudice 
of their brother John Papoonhank, wlio had been settled at 
Wyalusing, two years prior to Chillaway." In this way compli- 
cations multiplied, and despite the reiterated assurances of Gov- 
ernment, there were undeniable indications that Wyalusing would 
ere long be surrendered to the white man. Hence it came to pass, 
that in September of 1771, the Mission Board at Bethlehem, fore- 
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seeing coming events, resolved to locate the Christian Indians 
elsewhere, and accepted an invitation given them by Delawares of 
the then Ohio country to plant at Langundo-uteninh (which signi- 
fies, being interjireted, " Town of Peace ") on the Big Beaver in 
Ijawrence County. Thither the Moravian Indians of Friedens- 
hiitten accordingly immigrated — they and their wives and their 
children, with their horses and their cattle. This migration fell 
in the interval between the lltli of June and the 6th of August, 
1772. It marks a new era in the history of the Moravian Mission 
among the aborigines of this country, which era was characterized 
by perpetual disturbances and unrest, — it being also the era of 
its gradual decadence extending down into our own times, when 
there is but a feeble remnant of Christian Indians ministered to by 
Moravians, dwelling at New Fairfield, Canada, and New West- 
field, Kansas. In the veins of some of these there flows the blood 
of the Mohicans and Delawares of old Friedenshiitten, the "de- 
serted village" of the flats of "VVyalusing. 

The order for the survey at Wyalusing in favor of Job Chilla- 
way is dated the 20th of May 1772. The survey was made by 
John Lukens, Surveyor General, 16th Sept. 1773. The warrant 
requiring the Surveyor General to accept the survey into his 
office]^and to make return thereof into the Secretary's office in order 
to confirm to Chillaway, is dated the 10th of March 1774 ; and 
the 12tli of March of the same year is the date of the Patent of 
confirmation granted him by Thomas and John Penn, for six hun- 
dred and twenty three acres and allowance, bounded as follows, to 
wit ; " beginning at the easterly side of the North-east branch of 
the Susquehanna, at the mouth of Wyalusing creek, thence up 
along the side of the said creek, one hundred and thirty-nine 
pei'ches to a post, thence by Benjamin Bear's land, south fifty 
seven degrees east, one hundred and ninety four perches to a 
marked white oak, thence by vacant land south thirty seven 
degrees east one hundred and forty two perches to a luarked pine, 
south sixty eight degrees cast, ninety six perches to a marked pine, 
and north sixty seven degrees east one hundred and forty two 
perches to a ])ost, thence by William Kinsley's land south seventy 
degrees east, one hundred and forty perches to a marked button- 
wood at the side of the North-east branch on Susquehanna afore- 
said, thence up along the side of the said branch on the several 
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courses thereof, eight hundred and eight perches to the place of 
beginning," the tract being a part of the Proprietaries' " Manor of 
Pomfret," and in the county of Northumberland.* By an in- 
denture made between Job Chillaway, yeoman, and Elizabeth his 
wife of the county of Northumberland and Henry Pawling of the 
township of Providence and county of Philadelphia, gentleman, 
and dated the 4th of May, 1775, the tract was conveyed to the 
aforesaid Pawling, in consideration of the payment of 784.£ lawful 
money of Pennsylvania, "subject however to the payment of 
certain debts due and owing thereupon to John Pemberton, Abel 
James, Henry Drinker, Samuel Pleasants, and Reuben Haines, all 
of the county of Philadelphia, amounting to 236,£ Penna. currency." 
Pawling, in his last will and testament, dated the 29th of Aug. 
1792, devised to his daughter Catharine Stalmford, (Stalford,) wife 
of Joseph Stalford, 275 acres of the tract in one contiguous body, 
(she to locate them according to her pleasure) and furthermore 
ordered the balance to be sold by his executors at such time as 
they should judge most prudent considering the Connecticut title. 
" Subsequently," states Rev. David Craft, in his Historical Dis- 
course on the Wyalusing Presbyterian Church, (Towanda 1870) "the 
Commissioners appointed to settle the laud-titles in Springfield 
township, assigned the upper half of the Pawling tract to Connec- 
ticut claimants, leaving to the Stalford family only the part once 
occupied by the Indians." 



In the second week of September of (1870), a company of .la- 
dies and gentlemen from Philadelphia and Bethlehem,f members 
of the Moravian Historical Society, visited Wyalusing in order to 
view the scene of the events recorded on the interesting page in the 
history of Moravian missions, just transcribed. Meeting with I'esi- 
dents of the place who sympathized with them in the feelings by 
which they bad been prompted to undertake this pilgrimage, they 

* " Patent of Confii-maiion, Thomas and John Penn to Job Chillaivay for 623 
acres,-" recorded in Patent Book A. A. Vol. 14, p. 178, remaining in the office of 
the Surveyor General of Penna., at Harrisburg. 

f John Jordan, Jr., and lady, William H. Jordan, Misses Helen and Emily 
Bell, all of Philadelphia, Miss Clara Henry, of Bolton, Northampton County, and' 
Mr. Maurice C. Jones and the writer of this paper, both from Bethlehem. 
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were enabled with their assistance to make a satisfactory explora- 
tion of the historic ground. Rev David Craft, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Wyalusing, who had for several years 
been conducting locally historical researches, Judge Levi P. Stal- 
ford, a grandson of Joseph and Catharine Stalford, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Welles, were especially instrumental in the attainment of tlie 
object of their visit. With these gentlemen as guides they in- 
spected the points of interest in the beautiful little valley, and al- 
though Time's changes have obliterated the last traces of the pres- 
ence of the Moravian Indians there one hundred years ago, — well 
authenticated tradition tells where they had planted, where they 
had built, and where their dead had been consigned to the grave. 
As has been stated above, there is conclusive evidence that the 
town of Fx'iedenshiitten stood on the lowland of the farms of Judge 
Stalford and Mr. Benjamin Brown and that the graveyard of the 
Mission is on that of Mr. Wm. H. Brown. 

There is a difference of opinion respecting the site of Papoon- 
hank's heathen town, although that of the burial ground used by 
the heathen Indians is positively known. The latter is on land of 
Mr. J. B. Stalford, a little above Sugar Run ferry. Remains of 
old apple-trees, surmised to have been planted by the missionaries, 
(but to orchards there are no allusions in the Diary of the Mission) 
on the lowest bench or table of the flat, and the recollection in the 
minds of old residents of a peach orchard on an island in the river, 
included within the Chillaway purchase, point, if no more can be 
said, simply to settlement at an early day. That Wyalusing was 
in pre-historic times already a resort of the red man, there can be 
no doubt. He has left abundant traces of his former presence, 
fragments of his Avorks in stone and clay, and the bones of his dead 
as consigned by him to the dust with all the accompaniments of 
Iieathen sepulture. There is scarcely a point in the valley that is 
destitute of these tokens of the race, whose condition the Moravian 
Missionaries at Wyalusing sought to ameliorate, during their seven 
years' sojourn in the " Huts of Peace." 

In order to mark the site of this scene of labors performed in the 
cause of Christ and for the extension of His kingdom, a benefactor 
of the Moravian Church and a friend of her history, expressed a 
desire to erect a memorial-stone on tlie spot where Friedensliiitten 
had stood. Consent to placing such a memorial on his land hav- 
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ing been obtained from Judge Stalford, the cooperation of Mr. 
Edward Welles and Rev. David Craft for effecting the arrange- 
ments necessary to the successful consummation of the project, was 
happily secured, and the 14th and 15th days of June 1871, fixed 
for the dedicatory services. Notice of this was given to friends of 
the Moravian Church and her Missions, who could best be reached 
in this way, by a circular, inscribed " In Memoriam, Friedens- 
hiitten, (M'chwihilusing)," dated Bethlehem, Pa., May 31, 1871, 
over the names of Levi P. Stalford, David Craft and Edward 
Welles, and William C. Reichel, Secretary. Meanwhile the stone, 
which had been cut and dressed by Messrs. Brubaker and Collins 
of Pittston, was placed on the spot that had been selected. 

On the morning of the 14th of June, a company of Moravians 
friends of the Moravian Church* from Bethlehem, Philadelphia, and 
Nazareth, New York and Litiz, who purposed participating in or 
witnessing the dedicatory sertices on the site of old Friedenshiittcn, 
set out from the first named place in the 9.30 up-train on the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, for Wyalusing. They reached their desti- 
nation at 3.15 p. m., after a journey of one hundred and fifty-two 
miles, along one of the most attractive routes of public travel in 
Pennsylvania. At Wyalusing station they met with a hearty wel- 
come at the hands of the residents and neighbors whose hospitality 
it had been arranged, they should share during their brief sojourn. 

Agreeable to the proposed exercises, there was service in the 
Second Presbyterian Church at Wyalusing (Rev. David Craft's) 
at eight o'clock in the evening. The congregation was unusually 
large, and manifested much, interest in the exercises. The pulpit 
was tastefully decorated with flowers and evergreens. The service 
was opened by the music of trombones, with Tune 167 of the Mo- 

* John Jordan, Jr., and lady, Miss Helen Bell, John W. Jordan and lady. Miss 
Nettie Jordan, Dr. Ewing Jordan, Miss Elizabeth Eitter, Mr. Isaac L. Eitterand 
lady, Mr. Massa M. Warner and lady, Mr. Wm. H. Boner, Mr, Julius W. Held, 
all of Philadelphia ^ Rt. Eev. Amadeus A. Keinke, of New York; Et. Eev. Peter 
Wolle, Et. Eev. Edmund de Schweinitz and lady. Rev. Sylvester Wolle, Eev. 
Henry J. Van Vleck, Rev. Hermann A. Bi'ickenstein, Mr. Jedediah Weiss, Mr. 
Maurice C. Jones and lady, Mr. James H. Wolle, Mr. Bernard E. Lehman, lady 
and daughter, Mr. Abraham S. Schropp, Miss Carrie Roepper, and the writer of 
this paper, all of Bethlehem. Eev. Edward II. Reichel, Eev. Eugene Leibort and 
lady, of Nazareth ; Granville Henry and lady. Misses Sophia and (;iara ITenrv, of 
Bolton ; and Mr. John Beck of Litiz, Lancaster Co. 
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ravian Collection, performed by the Quartette of Trombonists at- 
tached to the First Moravian Church in Philadelphia, led by Mr, 
W. H. Boner, Rev. Sylvester WoUe then read the Litany of the 
Moravian Church. Et. Eev, Edmund de Schweinitz, (after the 
first stanza of the hymn No. 648 of the Moravian Collection had 
been sung) gave an account of the history, polity and doctrine of 
his Church, dwelling principally upon these points as manifested 
in the Ancient Church or early Unitas Fratrum, a department of 
ecclesiastical history which he has made the subject of special re- 
search. His address was replete with information, and ably writ- 
ten. ■ At its close Rev. W. C. Cattell, D.D., President of Lafayette 
College, spoke of his sojourn among the seats of the Ancient Mo- 
ravian and Bohemian Brethren, during his recent visit in Bohemia, 
whither he had been sent by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. He also spoke of his impressions of Moravian life 
at Herrnhut. After prayer by the Rev. D. D. Gray, of the Bap- 
tist church of Laceyville, hymn No. 417 was sung, and the con- 
gregation dismissed with the benediction. 

Thursday^proved a charming day, and there were indications of 
its being an unusual one in Wyalusing, as the rural population 
began to assemble from all directions in the meadow on Judge 
Scalford's farm. Here in the shade of an apple-tree a platform 
had been erected for those who were to take part in the exercises, 
and here in the forenoon fair haiids were busily decking the me- 
morial-stone with the wild flowers of Wyalusing. It stands a few 
rods east from the railway, between mile posts 164 and 165, reck- 
oning from Easton the southern terminus of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. Upon a base three feet six inches square and two feet 
high, rests a die, two feet seven inches square with a height of two 
feet and eight inches, — the two supporting an obelisk rising eight 
feet above the die, its apex being twelve feet and eight inches above 
the base. A foundation-stone set into an artificial elevation gives 
the structure a height total of fifteen feet. It is of buff sandstone, 
from Campbell's Ledge above Pittston, excepting the foundation 
stone which was quarried at Laceyville. The cost of the Memo- 
rial Avas three hundred and fifteen dollars. Each face of the die 
beai's an inscription. On the northern face are the woi'ds : 
4 
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" To mark the site of Friedensliiitten, 

(M'chwiluluaing) 

A settlement of Moravian Indians 

between 1765 and 1772." 

On the eastern face : 

" This stone was erected on the 15tli day of June in the year of Redemption 
1871, by members of the Moravian Historical Society." 

The western and southern faces bear respectively the words of 
Scripture : 

"And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings, 
and in quiet resting-places." 

and 

"Eemember the days of old, consider the years of many generations ; ask tliy 
father and he will show thee; thy elders and they will tell thee." 

At 10|- o'clock A. M. a procession Avas formed at Judge Stal- 
ford's, and after a choral by the Trombonists, it moved to the field. 
Here was a concourse of people assembled around the platform and 
the memorial stone, (not a few in carriages,) presenting altogether 
an animated appearance. Wyalusing and its vicinity, Towanda, 
Athens, Troy, Wilkesbarre, Scranton, and the smaller river-towns 
adjacent each had its representatives. It is estimated that there 
were upwards of a thousand spectators present. The dedicatory 
service was opened by a choral, at the conclusion of which Kev. 
Eugene Leibert read the Moravian Litany for Easter morning. 
After the first stanza of hymn No. 640 had been sung, Rt. Rev. 
Amadeus A. Keinke delivered a historical address, in which he 
reviewed the Gospel-work at Friedenshiitten, deducing from its 
record instances of Christian heroism, illustrations of the tians- 
forming power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and incentives to 
Christian duty. Mr. John Beck of Litiz, a grandson of the mis- 
sionary Bernhard Adam Grube, Avho had been the spiritual teacher 
of one portion of the Indians of Friedenshiitten, during their resi- 
dence at Wechquetahk, gave personal recollections of his grand- 
father, who died at Bethlehem, the 20th of March 1808, in the 
ninety-third year of his age. The venerable grandson who spoke 
so pleasantly of by-gone days and men, was on that very day com- 
pleting the eightieth year of his earthly pilgrimage ; and yet in his 
rehearsal of the past he did not fail to point to the little girl of 
eleven summers. Miss Annie W. Lehman, that sat by his side, 
whose great grandfather, John Heckewelder, had followed the In- 
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dians of Friedensliiitten into the western country, casting in his 
lot with theirs, in the darkest days of the Mission. It was a 
touching incident. When Mr. Beck had finished. Rev. Herman 
A. Brickenstein followed in prayer. The German hymn " Nun 
danlcet alle Gott," was read by Bt. llev. Edmund de Schweinitz 
for congregational singing, after which Bt. Bev. Peter Wolle dis- 
missed the meeting with the benediction. 

It was one o'clock when the service was concluded. The as- 
sistance rendered by members of the choir attached to the Morav- 
ian Church at Bethlehem, and the instrumental music,* served to 
heighten the solemnities on the field, and those of the service of the 
previous evening. Both of these were impressive, and although 
lengthy did not fail to hold the attention of the numerous audience. 

Here it is proper to state that by the courtesy of the officers of 
both divisions of the Lehigh Valley Bailroad, so large a number 
of persons from Philadelphia and Bethlehem was enabled to be 
present at Wyalusing on this extraordinary occasion. Special ar- 
rangements for the accommodation of the local travel, on the day 
of the dedication were also made on the line of the upper division 
of the road. The residents of Wyalusing and its vicinity contribu- 
ted largely to the enjoyment of the days spent at old Friedens- 
liiitten, and the hospitality of those who entertained the Moravian 
visitorsf will be kept in kind remembrance. All sympathized 
Avith strangers, in the performance of a labor of love as deeply as 
if it had been undertaken by near acquaintances and members of 
their own household of faith. 

* Tunes 22, 22 A, 230, 185, 151 A, 146, 249, 159, 167, 199, 14 A, 205, 58, 168, 
157, 78, and 82, from Bev. Peter Wolle's Collection of Chorals used in the Breth- 
ren's Church," (Boston, 1849) were performed in connection iwith the services of 
the two days. 

t They were distributed among the families in the village and adjacents ; some 
at Browntown, with Messrs. Ira and D. W. Brown ; some at Sugar Run, with Mr. 
Josiah Stowell; others with Major Uriah Terry in Terrytown; the rest in AVya- 
lusing, with Kev. David Craft, Judge Stalford, Mr. George H. Welles, Mr. Clark 
Hollenback, Mr. Alphonzo J. Lloyd, Mr. G. M. Bixby, Mr. Bascom Taylor and 
Mr. J. B. Stalford. 
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APPENDIX. 

Containing diverse papers relating to the Mission at Wyalusing, 
transcribed or translated from the original documents preserved in 
the Archives of the Moravian Church, at Bethlehem, Pa., here 
given in the order of time and furnishing the reader with matter 
supplementary to the preceding historical sketch. 

I. 

NAMES OF THE COMMUNICANT MEMBERS OP THE WYALUSING 
MISSION, IN MAY OF 1765. 

a. Harried Persons. 
Anton and Johanna (assistants.) 
Joshua and Bathsheba, 
Shebosli and Christiana, 
Abraham and Salome, 
Timothy and Martha, 
Bartholomew and Elizabeth, 
David and Charity, 
John and Ann Johanna, 
Mark and Ann, 
Andrew and Ann Justina, 
Joachim and Benigna, 
Cornelius and Amelia, 
Benjamin and Christiana, 
John Martin, 
Christian, 
Jacob, 
Paul, 
Jonas. 

Agnes, 

Ann Kosina, 

Mary, 

Philippina, 

Sophia. 

b. Widowers. c. Widoivs. 

Nicodemus, Esther, 

Philip, Sr. Lucia, 

Naomi, 
Justina, 
Hannah, 
Phebe. 
Total, 44. 
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II. 

PLOT OP FRIEDENSHUETTEN. 
1767. 

Every lot has a front of thirty two feet, and a ten-foot alley in- 
tervenes between every pair of lots. 



Moses, 






Zaccheus, 




Elias, 


Bartholomew, 




Bill Chillaway, 


Tabea, 




Job Chillaway, 


Shebosh, 




John Martin, 


Punkshas, 




Mary, 


Joshua, Sr., 




Benjamin, 


Abraham, 




Augustus, 


Timothy, 




Cornelius, 


Daniel, 




Joshua, Jr., 


John. 




Widows. 


Schmick. 


CD 




Mark, 




Anton, 


Andrew, 




Joseph, 


Nicodemus, 




Paul, 


Jacob, 




Philip, 


Magdalene, 




Christian, 


Gottlieb, 




Thomas, 


Amos. 




Joachim, 
Abel. 



III. 

Endorsed. 

THE PETITION OP SEVERAL INDIANS TO HIS HONOR THE 

GOVERNOR.* 

FEBRUARY 7, 1769. 

" The Petition of John Papunhan and Joshua the Mohican, in 
behalf of themselves and their friends — the Indians that live at 
Wialusing, on the East side of Susquehanna, about sixty miles 
above Waiomick, humbly sheweth, 



* John Penn, a grandson of William Penn. He was comissioned their Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by the Proprietaries of the Province (Thomas Penn his uncle and 
Eiohard Penn his father) in August of 1763, — entered upon office in November 
of that year, and resigned in April of 1771, on receiving intelligence of the decease 
of his father. By this event he became one of the Proprietors and owner of one 
fourth of the Province. He was Governor a second time just before the Bevolu- 
tion. Died in Bucks County in 1795. 
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" That the spot of ground whereon the said Indians are seated 
was originally the plantation of the said Papunhan, who with the 
consent and approbation of the Five Nations at Onondaga, received 
at his said place several families of Indians which came in the 
year 1765 from the Philadelphia Barracks — 

"That the said Indians being about one hundred and eighty 
men, women and children, are by their connection and intercourse 
with Christians become in some degree civilized, using agriculture 
and other domestic business, have built at the place aforesaid 
twenty five good strong log houses, a handsome Church or meeting- 
house, cleared and enfenced fields of several miles in circumference, 
in fall expectation that they and their posterity should enjoy the 
fruits of their labor on a small glebe of their native country. 

"That about six miles above their aforesaid settlement, at -a 
place called Massasiung is a tract of about 300 acres where they 
make hay for their cattle, and on the West side of Susquehanna 
opposite their settlement is some good woodland, it may be 100 
acres, proper for to get their fuel, — and that these three tracts are 
so necessary for the support of their settlement, that if either of 
them should be taken up by an old right, or people should come 
of their own accord and seat and improve them, the Indians would 
be obliged to remove further up in their country. 

" That about six miles below their said settlement are two spots 
of ground, may be 400 acres in the whole, which the Indians have 
no immediate occasion for, but they are apprehensive that some or 
other people that look out for good land might be tempted to seat 
themselves there, and give the Indians opportunities to buy rum, 
which must tend to the utter ruin of their young people. 

" That your petitioners have no money to offer to the Hn^le. 
Proprietaries for these lands or to pay quit-rents or other rents, 
but must confide in their Honors' wonted goodness who have al- 
ways in their purchases reserved some lands for the Indians that 
had lived there before the purchase was made. Besides, that no 
grant of sale or lease can secure an Indian property when for the 
convenience of Government and to avoid disturbances they should 
shortly be obliged to remove further up in the country. 

"And your petitioners humbly pray that the aforesaid lands 
may by a special warrant be surveyed, and afterwards by grant 
be vested in Trustees for the use of the said Indians, so that when 
the Indians for the good of the state must remove, the said 
Trustees may sell the improvements for the benefit of the Indians, 
subject to the Proprietaries' * demands for the price of the land, 
and under such other reservations and restrictions as your Honor 
in your M'isdom shall think fit." 

* Thomas Penn and Eichard Penn, sons of William Penn by his second wife, 
Hannah m. n. Callowhill. 
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IV. 

Endorsed. 

PETITION OF SAMUEIj DAVIS IN BEHALF OF HIMSELF AND HIS 

friends the indians, to john penn. 

Feb. 7, 1769. 
" To the Hn^le- John Penn, Esq. 

" Tlie Petition of Samuel Davis and his friends the Indians 
that live at a plaee called Tshctshequanink on tlie west side of 
Susquehanna, about 30 miles above Wyalusing, humbly sheweth, 

" That their settlement or Indian town of the name aforesaid is 
out of the new purchase, but on the line thereof, — and that tliey 
have made some corn fields on the east side of Susquehanna, within 
tlie said purcliase, and further — that there is on the same side a 
tract of about half a mile in breadtli and five miles in length of 
grassy lowland, reacliing from the point opposite to tlieir settle- 
ment up near to Diaogu, on which they have liitherto subsisted 
their cattle, grazing being the chief occupation of your petitioners. 

" And your I'etitioners humbly pray that the said cornfields and 
grass-land may by your special warrant be surveyed and reserved, 
not that they want any property or estate in the same, but the use 
thereof, for the purposes aforesaid, during the pleasure of your 
Honor the Proprietor.* 



V. 

Endorsed. 

a letter to the hnm'e. john penn. 

Wyalusing, Feb. 13, 1769. 
" Honorable Sir, 

"Since the last Treaty by which the Indians have ceded the 
lands on the Susquehanna to the Hnble. Proprietaries of this Pro- 
vince, I have found a great deal of uneasiness among the Indians 
under my care, in regard of their present establishment here within 
the line of purchase, and on that account they have resolved to 
send down Joshua, John Papoonhank and Jacob as their deputies 
to lay their case before your Honor, in full confidence that your 
Honor will be pleased to secure to them their possessions, which 
have cost them great pains and labor. 

I beg leave to recommend them to your kind. favor, and am 
with the greatest respect 

Your Honor's 

most devoted humble servant 
John Jacob Schmick, 

Minister of the Gospel." 

* John Penn was not a Proprietor at this date. 
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YL 

Endorsed, 

JOHN PENN TO PAPOONPIAM AND THE REST OF TflE WYALOOSING 

INDIANS. 

PhilaIjelphia, June 21, 1769. 
" Brethren, the Indians of Wyaloosing, 

" I have heard that you are very uneasy for fear that your 
land at Wyalusing should be taken away from you. When some 
of you came to me a few months ago, I told you that as you were 
a peaceable and a quiet people and behaved very well, you should 
not be disturbed in your possessions at Wyaloosing. This is the 
word that I then gave and you may depend that I may keep it ; 
and I have accordingly given orders to the surveyors not to survey 
your lands nor any lands within five miles of your settlement. 
Therefore I would have you disregard all idle stories you may 
hear about your lands being taken away from you, and be satisfied 
that I will do all in my power to protect and secure you in the 
possession of them, so long as you behave yourselves Avell, and if 
any of the people of this Province shall offer to disturb you, I will 
take care that justice shall be done to you. 

" One thing I must tell you, that I expect you will not give en- 
couragement to the New England people who have taken possess- 
ion of the Proprietaries' land at Wiawamack. If you expect to be 
protected by this Government you must not encourage the New 
England people who are endeavoring to take the land from the 
Proprietaries. 

" I send this by Job Chillaway (with a string of Warapum) who 
has promised me that he will do nothing to your prejudice ; and I 
must do him the justice to say that he at first took up his land to 
secure it for himself and the rest of you. And as Job is well in- 
clined to agree with you, I must advise you not to differ with him, 
but by all means endeavor to live togetlier in a friendly manner. 

John Penn." 



VII. 

Endorsed. 

the indians' reply to john penn. 

August, 1769. 
" Honorable Sir, 

" We received your kind letter of the 21st of June with a 
string of wampum on the 23th of July by the hands of Job Chill- 
away, and thank your Honor for the good words ; — that we shall 
not be disturbed in our possessions at Wialusing, and that your 
Honor has given orders to the surveyors not to survey our land, 
nor any lands within six miles of our settlement, which has abated 
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all oiir iiaeasiiiess ; and we will not give ear to anything contrary 
to your Honor's good words, 

" We love that which is good, and hope we shall never be found 
unworthy of your protection. Those who will not behave well 
shall not live in our town. 

" With the New England people we have no connection at all. 
We never encouraged them in their settlement and shall not do it. 
But we pray your Honor not to believe every report of us. There 
are many bad Indians, and all say they come from Wialusing, as 
they pass through here. If we are charged with anything and we 
are asked about it, we will answer what is the truth. We wish to 
live in a friendly manner with Job Chillaway and all men, and as 
much as we know every body has been kind to him and his 
family. If he does nothing to our prejudice we shall be obliged 
to him. But we never desired him to take up any land for us, 
and upon what account he could call Wyalusing his land, we do 
not know. We think that was to our prejudice, for our worthy 
Brother John Papunhank, was settled here two years before him, 
and Job has but this year begun to clear some new land, and has 
the least judgment of us all ; but we shall not differ from him so 
long as he behaves well and lays nothing in our way, and then we 
shall not make complaint against him." 

Signed in behalf of all the inlAbitants living at Wyalusing with 
our names and marks. 

JoHisr Papunham, 
Joshua. 

VIII. 

AN ENUMERATION OF THE INDIAN FAMILIES RESIDING AT FRIE- 
DENSHUETTEN AND OF THE IMPROVEMENTS BELONGING 
TO EACH. 1771. 
Families. Improvem&nis. 



1. John Papoonhank, wife and 
daughter. 3. 



2. Joshua, Sr., wife and bro- 
ther. 3. 

3. Shebosh, wile and two chil- 
dren. 4. 

4. Mark, wife and two chil- 
dren. 4. 

5. John Martin, wife, brother 
and three children. 6. 

6. Joshua, Jr., wife and three 
children. 5. 

5 



Two dwellings of squared 
logs, covered with shingles ; one 
small do. covered with split 
boards, a stable and a garden. 

One dwelling as above, a sta- 
ble and a garden. 
Do. 

One dwelling of squared logs 
covered with shingles. 
Do. 

Do. and a stable. 
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Families. 

7. Billy Chillaway, wife and 
two children. 4. 

8. Augustus and wife. 2. 

9. David and wife. 2. 

10. Joseph, wife and three chil- 
dren. 5. 

11. Cornelius, wife and four 
children. 6. 

12. Daniel, wife, father, and 
three children. 6. 

13. Philip Jr., wife, father, and 
five children. 8. 

14. Gottlieb, wife, and five chil- 
dren. 7. 

15. Andrew and wife. 2. 

16. Moses, wife, mother and 
three children. 6. 

17. Zaccheus and wife, his son 
and wife,' and their three 
children. 7. 

18. Esther (widow) 1. 

19. Mary (do.) 1. 

20. Phoebe (do.) 1. 

21. Helen and three children. 4. 

22. Sam Evans, wife and three 
children. 5. 

23. Amos, wife and child. 3. 

24. Louisa and two children. 3. 

25. Timothy, wife and daugh- 
ter. 3. 

26. Thomas, wife, grandson and 
two childi-en. • 5. 

27. Sarah.- 1. 

28. Bartholomew, wife, son, and 
two girls. 5. 

29. Christiana, Abraham and 
Kaschoosh. 3. 

30. John (Mohican) wife and 
four children. 6. 

31. Lucia and mother. 2. 

32. Christian, wife, mother, 
brother and two children. 6. 

33. Hannah and her grand- 
child. 2, 



Improvements, 

One dwelling of squared logs 
covered with shingles. 

One do. a stable and a garden. 

One do. and a stable. 

One do. covered with shin- 
gles. 

One do. covered with split 
boards, and a stable. 

One do. covered with shin- 
gles. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

One dwelling of unhewn logs, 
covered with split boards. 
One do. covered with bark. 



One do. covered with split 
boards. 

Do. 

One do. covered with bark. 
Do. 

One dwelling of unhewn logs 
covered with shingles. 

One do. covered with split 
boards. 

One do. covered with shingles. 

One hut. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Do. 

Do. 
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One hut. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



Families. Improvements. 

34. Patty, her son and daugh- '" 
ter. 3. 

35. Abel, -wife and t^vo chil- 
dren. 4. 

36. Amy (widow) 1. 

37. Magdalene, Erdmuth and 
one child. 3. 

The missionary has two dwellings adjoining each other, both 
covered with split boards,— a stable and a large garden in which 
there is a well. The meeting-house, thirty-two by twenty-four 
feet, built of squared logs and covered with shingles stands in the 
middle of the town plot; and adjoining it is the school-house, a 
log building covered with split boards. 

Log houses in the town, - - - - 29 
Huts " " 13 

Total of dwellings ----- 42 
Land cleared for planting and converted into meadows, measures 
250 acres. 

The fencing on two sides of the settlement measures almost two 
miles in length. 

Number of adults in the town, _ - - 94 
Number of children " " - - - 48 

Total of inhabitants, 142 

IX. 

Endorsed. 

eichaed penn* to the indians at wyaloosing. 

May 1772. 
"Friends and Brethren, the Wyaloosing Indians! 

"I have taken into consideration what you said to me yester- 
day, informing me of your intention to remove to the Ohio ; and 
desiring some satisfaction for the improvements you are about to 
leave at Wyaloosing. I am sorry for your departure at this par- 
ticular time, because I am apprehensive it may be injurious to the 
Government and the interest of the Proprietaries ; and I wish it 
could have been convenient to you to have remained where you 
are another year. 

" As to making you any satisfaction for your improvements, I 
have no power from the Proprietaries to do it. All I can do for 
you is to lay your case before them, which you may depend I will, 

* Richard Penn, a younger brother of John Penn was commissioned their 
Lieutenant by the Proprietaries (Thomas Penn and John Penn) in July of 1771. 
He was in office in the interval between Oct. of 1771 and July of 1773. Kichard 
Penn died in England in 1811. 
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by the first opportunity; and at the same time I shall do you the 
justice to inform them of your orderly and quiet behavior since you 
have lived at Wyaloosing. If they should sell the land for an ad- 
vanced price, on account of the improvements you have made, I 
doubt not but they will in justice order you to be paid the overplus, 

" Brethren ! 

" I now take leave of you and I wish you a good jour- 
ney, and that your removal to the Ohio may prove to your satis> 
faction. 

I am vour friend and brother 

Phila., 15 May, 1772. " Richaed Penn." 

X. 

JSndorted, 

ADDKESS OF THE CHRISTIAN INDIANS TO THE ASSEMBLY 16 MAY 

1772. 
" To the Hn^le the Bepresentatives of the Freemen of the Province of 

Pennsylvania. 

"The Christian Indians of Wyalusing and Sheshecunnink 
present their most sincere thanks for the notice and care hitherto 
taken of them, their wives and their children, in the time of their 
great trouble and distress, especially when they were protected and 
maintained at Province Island and Philadelphia Barracks. 

" They shall ever preserve a grateful remembrance thereof, im- 
press it upon the minds of their children, and relate your acts of 
humanity and benevolence to those distant nations among whom 
they are going to live. 

" They wish that the peace of God may be with the people of 
this Province and that ease and plenty may always be the lot of 
the industrious inhabitants thereof. They bid you the last fare- 
well. They thank you for the present you have provided for 
them, and beg this only additional favor that you will always 
kindly remember the faithful and unshaken attachment of these 
Christian Indians 1o his Majesty's Government in this Province." 

Signed in behalf of the said Indians by their Deputies. 

Phila,, 16 May, 1772. 



XI. 

S'TATirS OF THE INDIAN MISSION'ON TfiSi StJSQtfEHANNA, AT'THIE 

TIME OP THE EXODUS, JUNE 1772. 

A. MEMBEKS EESIDlNa AT PEIEDENSHUETTEN. 

1 . CQMMXJNICANT MEMBEBS. 

Married Persons. Widowers. 

Shebosh and Christiana, Paul, 

Joshua and Bathsheba, Philip, Sr., 

John and Ann Johanna, Samuel. 
Andrew and Ann Justina^ 
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Married Persons. 
Cornelius and Amelia, 
Mark and Ann Elizabeth, 
Timothy and Martha, 
John Martin and Eegina, 
Joshua, Jr., and Sophia, 
Gottlieb and Ann E.osina, 
Joseph and Ann Mary, 
Christian and Augustina, 
Bartholomew and Elizabeth, 
David and Charity, 
William, 



Philip, Jr., 



Augustus. 



Agnes, 

Mary, 

Lydia, 

Philippina, 

Lorel. 

2. NON-COMMUNICANTS, ALL BAPTIZED. 



Widows. 

Esther, 

Lucia, 

Naomi, 

Justina, 

Hannah, 

Phebe, 

Helen, 

Sarah, 

Amy, 

Magdalene, 

Patty, 

Christiana, 

Erdmuth. 



Married Persons. 
Zaccheus and Catharine, 
Thomas and Rachel, 
Elias and Louisa, 
Daniel and Johanna, 
Moses and Julianna, 
John and Elizabeth, 
Stephen and Judith, 
Nathaniel and Ann Johanna, 
Abel, 



Amos, 



Widotos. 
Miriam, 
Magdalene. 

Single Men. 
Gabriel, 
Nathan, 
Jeremiah, 
Abraham, 
Peter, 
Timothy, 
John. 



Martha, 
Euth, 
Sarah, 
Susanna. 



Children. 
John (Elizabeth's son.) 
Daniel, 1 /r> , > \ 

Peter, I (P"*^'^'^'''"'-) 
Nathaniel, (Gottlieb's son.) 
Lucas (Sam Evans' son.) 
Paul (John Martin's son.) 
Samuel (Daniel's son.) 
Christian 1 /-f^,-,. , \ 

Jacob H^^'^' «°"^-) 
Gottlob (Helen's son.) 
Thomas (Philip's son.) 
Tobias (Sam Evans' son.) 
Adolph (Abel's son.) 
Gottlieb (Daniel's son.) 
Christian (Christian's son.) 
Lewis (Mark's son.) 
Augustina (Ann Rosina's d'r.) 
Christiana (Shebosh's d'r.) 
Elizabeth (Bartholomew's d'r.) 

BaThsheba}(J-b-J^-'^^'-) 

Leah (Amos' d'r.) 

Justina (Thomas' d'r.) 

Johanna (Joseph's d'r.) 

Martha, 

Salome (Stephen's d'r.) 
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Single Women. 

Mary (Patty's daughter) 
Salome (Timothy's d'r.) 

Youths. 
Joseph, 
Adam, 
Matthew, 
Gottlob. 



Children. 
Esther (Cornelius' d'r.) 
Beata (Moses' d'r.) 
Mary Elizabeth (Mark's d'r.) 
Ann Salome (Joshua Jr.'s d'r.) 
Ann (Bartholomew's d'r.) 
Ann Justina (Philip's d'r.) 
Paulina (Cornelius' d'r.) 
Abigail ("Wilhelmina's d'r.) 
Mary (John's d'r.) 



3. MEMBEES OF THE MISSION, 

AduUs. 
Sam Evans (Ruth's husband) 
Helen's son, 
Magdalene's son, 
Ann Mary's brother. 
Retina's do.. 

Eve's grandson, 
Moses' son, 
John Martin's son, 
Ann Johanna's daughter, 
William's friend. 

Total of souls at Friedenshiitten, 151. 

B. MEMBERS RESIDING AT SCHECHSCHIQUANINK 

1. COMMUNICANT MEMBEES. 

Joachim, 
Benjamin, 



NOT YET BAPTIZED. 

Children. 
Judith's, son, 
Joseph's son, 
Elizabeth's two sons, 
Moses' son, 
Lorel's son, 
Daniel's son, 
John Martin's son, 
Sam Evans' son, 
Patty's son, 
Magdalene's son. 



3. MEMBERS OP THE MISSION, NOT 
YET BAPTIZED. 



Nathaniel Davis, 
Joseph Peepe. 

2. NON-COMMUNICANTS ALL 
BAPTIZED. 

Anton and Julianna, 

Samuel and Sarah, 

Thomas and Mary, 

Matthew and Rosina, 

Hannah, 

Salome, 

Lydia, 

Joachim's son, 

Gottlieb (]Sr. Davis' son,) 

Beata (Samuel's d'r.) 

Elizabeth (Anton's d'r.) 



Solomon ~) 

Abraham > (N. Davis' sons.) 

George J 

Two girls, 

Anton's daughter, 

A widow and three sons, 

Hannah's three sons, 

Hannah's sister, 

Samuel's three daughters, 

Lydia's daughter, 

Melinius, one son and three d'rs. 

Tschemapehillus, 

Mary, his wife, 

Christiana's daughter. 

Her daughter by an Irishman^ 

Tadeuskund's two sons, 

Julianna, 



Tseheffely, her son. 
Total of souls at Schechschiquanink, 53. 
Total of souls attached to the Mission on the Susquehanna, at this 
date, 1 June 1772,-204. 
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XII. 

EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL WRITTEN IN SULLIVAN's CAMPAIGN, 
1779, BY A BRIGADE CHAPLAIN OP THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 

From the American Universal Magazine for May 1797. 

About two miles from Black Walnut Bottom, we crossed a 
small run or creek named Tuscaroge ; took a particular view of the 
two places, where the enemy last fall attacked Colonel Hartley's 
regiment, on its return from Tioga. Both of them were as favour- 
able for action as the regiment could have wished. We passed by 
a scull of one of our men, who was then killed, hanging on a small 
ti'ee. After we left this height, having marched over a low and 
swampy piece of ground, we came to Wyalusing mountain. The 
ascent was gradual ; at the top we had a pleasing view of the Sus- 
quehanna; its form is rather more than semicircular, flowing 
around a large tract of wilderness called the Horse-Shoe, which, 
every one who sees it, will confess to be rightly named. From 
the top of the mountain the plains of Wyalusing settlement are 
also visible ; the descent of the mountain is not nigh so gradual as 
the ascent; the mountain is two miles over; on reaching its bot- 
tom, we entered a thicket containing the largest trees my eyes ever 
beheld of the Sycamore, or Button-wood kind, being in circumfer- 
ence, take one with another, between twenty and thirty feet ; and 
in diameter, between nine and twelve feet. Notwithstanding these 
trees, the bottom is called Sugar Bottom, on account of the Sugar 
Maple. Along this bottom there grows plenty of a root, called 
sweet Cicely, of a similar taste with anise-seed, and very useful. 
On the mountain, and in the bottom, we saw several spots where 
the Indians had encamped ; fresh Indian tracks were discovered, 
and one of their canoes was taken up by Mr. Lodge ; also by some 
cf the soldiers, a raft with a pair of mockasons. 

An engagement was expected throughout the day, but granting 
that the enemy had a fair view of us, of which we had not the 
least doubt, they suffered us to pass unmolested, notwithstanding 
the many adventageous posts they might have occupied in annoy- 
ing us. From the foot of the mountain to Wyalusing is one and a 
half miles. Wyalusing, which we reached in good season, consists 
of about 1000 acres of clear land amazingly fertile, and containing 
beds of extraordinary fine English grass. 

Since the present contest, the town which was inhabited by Mo- 
ravian Indians has been destroyed partly by our people and partly 
by the savages. It contained upwards of eighty good, square log 
houses, and a fine ornamented Moravian church in the centre, with 
a bell. The minister resided in the town ; there were also a tavern 
and other public buildings ; all of which, without exception, were 
demolished or rafted down the Susquehanna. No sign of evign the 
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smallest hut was left standing. These Indians it is said, moved 
off with their families towards the Ohio. On this fine open plain, 
like a bed of down, the main army encamped. The light troops 
marched a mile farther on, contiguous to an excellent spring ; the 
place abounding with good pasture, and distant from the river 
about half a mile, where we made our fires, and took up our abode 
for the night. This day's march was nine miles ; course N. 80° W. 
or N. W. by W. Wyalusing plains are exactly fifty miles from 
Wyoming, agreeably to the actual survey of Mr. Lodge. The 
country hereabouts is excellent for hunting. 

Friday, August 6. This day the ai'my halted. A party of thirty 
men, from the light corps, with a commissioned officer were sent 
out on a scout, and returned without making any discoveries. 

Towards evening I rode to headquarters, where information had 
been received of 450 British troops from Canada, having joined 
the Indians, also a great body of savages from that quarter having 
been implored so to do by Colonel Brandt, a devoted servant of 
the man who bears the title of the " Defender of the Faith." May 
the Lord give him that faith which worketh by love ! Visited 
Col. Proctor, on board the Adventure, and felt happy in finding 
all the fleet safely arrived ; and moored along the shore of Wyalu- 
sing Plains. The evening rainy, which continued almost the 
whole night. Through this country the nights and mornings are 
generally very foggy ; when we were at Wyoming and since we 
left it, I scarcely remember seeing any clear sunshine, until con- 
siderably late in the day. 

Saturday, August 7. By reason of the rain the army continued 
at Wyalusing.- We hear that the Indians have been doing much 
mischief on the west branch of the Susquehanna, near Northum- 
berland. Nothing new occurred among us, excepting that one or 
two scouting parties were sent out, who returned without making 
any discovery. 

N. B. — Wyalusing belonged to one Job Chillaway an Indian, 
and a friend to our cause. He sold it to the Paulins on Schuylkill. 
Indian Job died last winter, — many handsome things are spoken 
of him, which makes his memory to be 

" By strangers honour'd, and by strangers mourned." 



